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A MESSAGE ON TEMPERANCE. 
TO THE SUNDAY-SCHOOLS OF AMERICA. 
BY JOHN B. GOUGH. 


Y DEAR YOUNG FRIENDS: I have been requested 

to send a message to the Sabbath-schools in behalf 

of the total abstinence cause. I wish I could write to 

you all that is in my heart on this great question, but 

my time and ability are limited} and my message must 
be short. 

We are sometimes told that total abstinence is not 
temperance. What is temperance? Let me give youa 
short reply. Temperance is the lawful gratification of a 
natural appetite. Is the appetite for intoxicating liquors 
a natural appetite? No. Therefore temperance is total 
abstinence from intoxicating liquors as a beverage. | 

This principle is a sensible principle. When you are 
as old as Iam, you will regret many things you have 
learned in the past ; but you will never regret that you 
did not learn to use intoxicating liquor. I have never 
met a person, nor do I believe that you can find the per- 
soa in the world, who would say, “I am fifty years of 
age, and I never drank a glass of liquor in my life, 
and I regret that I did not learn to drink it when I was 
young.” No. When you meet one who has never drank, 
he tells you, “ I am glad of it,” or, “ I am proud of it,” 
A man once called on me, and said, “ Mr. Gough, I want 
to tell you something. I am not a reformer. I care 

ittle for reforms, or missions, or Sunday-schools, They 
are all very well in their way, but they are not in 
my line. I have been an actor since I was eighteen, 
and I am now forty-three, and I never drank a glass 
of ale, wine, or spirits in my life. What do you think 
of that? I am proud of it.’ He had little care for 
reform, but he never drank liquor in his life, and was 
proud of it. 

Dear children, you would be shocked if you could read 
some of the letters that lie in my desk, that have been 
written to me by persons of all grades in society—young 
men, old men, lawyers, physicians, ministers of the gox- 
pel, teachers, mechanics, clerks, and some ladies—who 
have acquired the appetite for strong drink. One says, 
“ Dives in hell never longed for a drop of water, as with 
all the power there is in me I long for drink.” Another 
says, “ Is there any hope for me this side of the grave ?” 
Another says, ‘“‘ God knows how near I have been to self- 
destruction through drink,” and so on. 

One poor man, actually holding my feet, cried out, “O 
Mr. Gough! help me out of this hell, Drink is my curse,” 
Yes, dear children, the cry comes. from the inmates of 
lunatic asylums, “ Drink is my curse;” from the state 
prisons, “ Drink is my curse ;” from innocent victims— 
wives, mothers, children, “ Drink is my curse ;” from the 
burning lips of the dying drunkard comes the despairing 
cry, “Drink is my curse,’ There are broken hearts, 
blighted hopes, blackened characters, crnghed intellects, 
and lost souls as the results of strong drink, and not a 
single individual but rejoloes in bis evcape from it, 








Is not the total abstinence principle sensible? “ But 
all who drink do not become drunkards,” I know that; 
but if fifty young men begin to drink, some will assuredly 
be ruined by it. Then, there is a risk. Now we all desire 
safety and security. Suppose you desired to travel from 
New York to Chicago, and there were two lines of road— 
one on which there were accidents constantly occurring ; 
on every train some disaster, passengers killed and 
wounded; in short a very risky road ;—and on the other, 
never since its opening had there been the slightest acci- 
dent. Which road would you take? If ycu are sensible, 
and regard your own welfare, you would take the safe 
one. Suppose some one should tempt you to take the 
risky road, by telling you how much more beautiful the 
cars were, and what a jolly company you would find on 
board the train. You would say, “I care not so much 
for gaudy cais and jolly company as for my safety. I 
want to be safe.” Now, itis your safety we seek, when 
we urge you to abstain entirely from strong drink. There 
is no certainty that you will become victims if you begin 
to indulge, but there is a risk. 

Some say, “ I can govern myself, I have a mind of my 
own.” What would you think of a captain of a steam 
vessel who would put on a full head of steam, and then 
kncck down the man at the wheel? Or, of the conductor 
on a railroad, who would let on the steam and then dis- 
able the engineer? You would say he was a reckless 
man. The steamer or the engine might get through 
without accident, but it might go crashing to destruction. 
So when a person, using that which weakens the power 
of bis will, depends on his weakened will to serve him,— 
using that which warps his judgment, and then depends 
on his warped judgment to guide. him,—using that which 
affects his self-céntrol, and then trusts his deranged self- 
control to keep him from danger—he is reckless. Simply 
because some men drink and do not become drunkards, 
can you? I once saw a man stand on a small platform 
outside the spire of a church, and look down on the 
pavement 150 feet below. Because he did it, can you? 
Think of these things before you run the risk, and remem- 
ber what the risk is. 


Our principle is lawful. We have been told it is con- 
trary to the Scriptures. One gentleman said to me, “If 
you can find a command in the Bible, Thou shalt abstain 
from intoxicating liquors as a beverage, I will abstain; 
but not till then.” Dear children, we want you to love 
the Bible, to obey the precepts of the Bible; but in view 
of the evils of intemperance, and in view of its cause, we 
ask of the Bible only a permission to let liquor alone. 
We lay our hand on this blessed book and ask, May we 
abstain? You do not search the Bible for a command, 
Thou shalt abstain from gambling ; from dog fighting; 
from horse racing. Just in proportion to your love for 
the Bible will you abstain from these things, because they 
are detrimental to the best interests of society according 
to Bible principles. Therefore, since intemperance is 
caused by the use of strong drink; since in proportion to 
the use of such drink drunkenness increases or dimin- 
ishes; and since the most that can be said for this drink 
is that it is a needless luxury, and that the world would 
be the better and purer without it—therefore, you say, 
I will abstain, and give the weight of my influence, as long 
as I live, on the side of abstinence, sobriety, and purity. 
This is in accordance with the teachings of the Bible. 

How many of us, who are growing old, wish we could 
be boys again! Why? Because we see so many things 
to regret, 80 many wrong turns we have taken. To bea 
boy, with life before you, with the clean page on which 
to write your record, with opportunities coming that you 
can improve—what a position, what a privilege! To be 
an old man, with a record all stained and?blotted,/know- 
ing that no mortal hand can clean the page ; with oppor- 
tunities unimproved, and lost never to return—this is 
dreadful | 

A wicked man, who had been 4 stage-driver, was, 
during the last fow days of his life, very, nneasy, and on his 





death-bed he constantly moved his feet, and looked dis- 
tressed. When asked by his wife, ‘‘ Harry, what is the 
matter?” he said, “Ohl I amon an awful down grade, 
and I can’t find the brake.” Dear young friends, your 
feet are on the brake. Keep them there. You have, 
under God, the fature in your power ; your destiny in your 
own control. Remember there is no one evil in the world 
before which so many fall, as the evil of intemperance, 

I most earnestly desire that the youth of our country, 
especially our Sabbath-school scholars, shall give all 
their influence against this great evil. May God help 
you to avoid the perils in life’s journey, and the traps 
that are set for your feet, so that from your place of 
safety you may reach out your hand to help the tempted 
who are struggling in their chains, and may by self- 
denial be enabled to “‘ fulfill the law of Christ,” by helping 
some poor, burdened souls into the higher life of purity 
and freedom ! 


WARNING AGAINST WINE. 
BY DWIGHT L. MOODY. 


O the many young people who will be studying the 

advice given by the wise king, and to all the readers 

of THE SunDAyY ScHoo. Times, I would like to give my 

most earnest pleadings that they abstain altogether from 
intoxicating drinks. 

Solomon never said a truer word than what he says 
about those who tarry long at the wine. The questions 
asked by him, ‘‘ Who hath woe? who hath sorrow? who 
hath contentions? who hath babbling? who hath wounds 
without cause? who hath redness of the eyes?” are not 
only answered by Solomon himself, but we find his 
answers verified every day that we look into the news of 
the daily papers; while around us, on every side, in the 
street, we may see living witnesses to the truth of what 
Solomon says. 

Many whom I meet with, who have become slaves to 
strong drink, say, ‘Oh that I had never commenced to 
drink ; but now I have no power; and drink is stronger 
than my own will; stronger than my love for my wife 
and children ; stronger even than my wish for heaven.” 

May the dear children be kept from ever touching 
wine, or any drink that will intoxicate, so that they will 
be in no danger of the terrible consequences that follow 
those who “ tarry long at the wine.” 

Remember, that those who are drunkards did not 
intend to become so ; they only thought of drinking just a 
little ; but the little kept increasing, and the love for drink 
kept growing stronger, until the eyes grew red, and the 
face grew bloated, and the step grew unsteady, until the 
one who might have been a blessing to the world and a 
help to those around him, has become a loathsome object, 
and a terror to his friends. It is not safe to take even a 
little strong drink ; because the love for it so soon becomes 
a strong and a cruel master. 

War is terrible, and many of our best men have gone 
to their graves through war ; but strong drink has carried 
more victims to the grave, in America, than has war. 

Again, I beg of the young to touch not, and taste not 
any strong drink. 





STRONG DRINK. 


BY THE HON, NEAL DOW, 


HERE is no more emphatic teaching in the Scrip- 
tures than that which enjoins abstinence from intox- 
icating drinks. In Proverbs 23 : 31 we are commanded 
not even to look upon wine, lest we should be tempted to 
transgress by it use. To intelligent persons it would 
seem that no Bible injunction would be necessary to 
restrain them from the use of these drinks, because all 
history and all experience and observation show that the 
mischief and misery coming from them sre very great, at 
the sametime that no possible good can come from them 
except the momentery gratification of the appetite. 
But {t may be objected that the passages of the Bible 
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are not few, where wine is spoken of as « good, and we 
are led to inquire how these can be reconciled with those 
where it is denounced as an evil? The apparent con- 
tradiction is so great and emphatic, that without some 
satisfactory explanation of it, we could not understand 
how both sorts of teaching can come from the same 
inspired source, The solution of this difficulty is, that 
in Bible times, as in our day, there was an unfermented, 
intoxicating wine, the use of which was unattended with 
any injurious consequences, This fact is well es‘ab- 
lished as historically true, and it relieves us entirely 
from the painful impression that the Bible is contradic- 
tory in its several parts in its teaching, as to a matter of 
vast importance, since it does declare that no drunkard 
shall see God, while we know that all persons who drink 
intoxicating liquors are liable to become'such, The love 
of strong drinks is an acquired taste; but when this 
appetite is once formed, the miserable subject of it 
becomes its slave. 

It is often said by inconsiderate persons that strong 
drinks will not hurt any one who abstains from them ; 
but it is inevitable that, while the habit of using these 
liquors prevails, great injury and much misery must and 
will result to many persons who entirely abstain from 
them, There are many instances on record of dreadfal 
shipwrecks attended with the loss of many lives, result- 
ing entirely from the intoxication of persons who were 
in charge of the ships. There have also been many rail- 
way disasters that were caused by engine drivers, or con- 
ductors, who were in a state of partial or entire intoxi- 
cation, There have been many instances of the burning 
of ships at sea, with the loss of many lives, caused by 
fire originating in the spirit-room when some of the 
crew were there with a light, drawing rum for the “ grog- 
time,” or stealing it. 

And so it is a matter of almost every-day observation 
that the wives and children of drunkards suffer from 
violence, hunger, cold, and nakedness in consequence of 
the drinking habits of husbands and fathers. It has 
often been said, that the use of strong ‘drinks occasions 
more misery and suffering to the people of civilized 
countries than all other causes of mischief combined. 
It is the greatest obstacle in the way of the progress of 
the gospel through the world, and the greatest source of 
poverty, pauperism, degradation, insanity, and crime. 
Now there is a certain and speedy remedy for all this 
evil—that is, total abstinence from the use of intoxi- 
cating drinks. If all persons would practice this, there 
would be an instant cure of this dreadful evil. It is 
important that all persons should consider whether or 
not it is a duty to God and to the world to practice this 
abstinence, as an individual contribution to the great 
purpose of banishing intemperance; and, thus in an 
important sense, to prepare the way for the coming of 
Obrist’s kingdom upon earth and the doing of God’s will. 

God's kingdom can never come, and his will can never 
be done on earth asin heaven, while drunkenness con- 
tinues; that must go first, and this can never be until 
men cease to use intoxicating drinks, And so we are 
justified in considering the use of these drinks as a dis- 
regard of a duty to God and the world. Some years ago 
a famous English missionary returned to his own country 
from India after a residence there of many years. A 
great meeting was held for him in Exeter Hall in London, 
where he related his experience of missionary life and 
missionary work. The Christian world was startled by 
a declaration which he made at that meeting—that for 
every convert to Christianity made by all the missiona- 
ries in that country, at least a thousand drunkards were 
made by the example of the drinking Englishmen duel- 
ing there, This missionary was the Archdeacon Jeffries, 
who spent his life in missionary labors—the most diffi- 
cult of which was the labor to counteract the pernicious 
influence of the drinking habits of his countrymen. 
Thoughtless people, bad people, are missionaries wherever 
they live, leading others to evil and teaching evil by a 
bad example. 

I know that there are many men who are considered to 
be Christian men, some of whom are leaders and doctors in 
the church, who by precept and example teach that the 
use of strong drinks is lawfal and that no Ohristian 
duty requires abstinence from them. It is not a little 
singular that there can be so great a difference among 
intelligent Christian people upon a matter of such grave 
importance. Here are Bishop Blank and Bishop Black 
and the Rev. Dr. White and Dr. Gray, who insist that 
the moderate use of strong drinks is proper and wise, 
and that abstinence from them is otherwise, They say 
that their opinions upon this subject are entitled to as much 
weight and respectful consideration as are those of the 
total abstainers, who insist that every man is so far wrong 
as he departs from their standard of faith and practice. 





But the abstainers reply, that this is not a question of 
opinion, but of fact—whether theirs is the better way of 
life. There can be no proposition easier of proof than 
this, and they ask, If it was ever known that any one 
came to any harm because he was a teetotaler—any harm 
to body, mind, or estate? Since the world was, never 
was there an instance of that. And they ask further, If 
it can be measared—the infinite mischief that has come 
to millions and millions of people, of the past and present 
generations, because they were not tetotallers, only for 
that reason; harm to body, mind, and estate; utter ruin 
to body, mind, and estate; absolute ruin for time and 
eternity—for no other reason than that they were not 
teetotalers. They insist, then, that it is not a mere ques- 
tion of opinion, but a matter of fact, that total abstin- 
ence from the use of strong drink is the wiser, better, 
truer way of life. 

“Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature.” In common conversation, a missionary 
is spoken of as a person set apart specially to teach gos- 
pel truth in thinly settled districts, or neglected parts of 
our own country, orin heathen lands, He is one of those 
supposed to be particularly engaged in carrying the 
knowledge of Christ’s mission throughout the world, and 
in preaching the gospel to “every creature.” But we 
are all missionaries in an important sense; we are 
always preaching a true gospel or a false gospel by our 
example and by our daily life wherever we are, By 
every word and every act we are silently influencing 
more or less, for good or for evil, all those with whom we 
associate, And so we are bound by our duty to God and 
to our fellow men to so live, that if all the world should 
follow our example, no harm could come from it. 

And in the light of this obligation, the truly Christian 
man must feel himself bound conscientiously to abstain 
from strong drink, which is the cause of such mischief 
for time and eternity to so many millions of those for 
whom Christ died. To the truly Christian man, it ought 
to be—it will be easy to obey the Scriptural injunction 
to avoid strong drink as an enemy of human happiness 
—not even to “look” upon it, in the way of indulging 
in it or of tolerating it. 





INTEMPERANCE AND SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
BY J, W. CHICKERING, D.D, 


HERE is a tract entitled, “Temperance in Sunday- 

schools.” I will not write of intemperance within 
those hallowed inclosures, so presumably safe; though I 
fear there are many lads and young fnen, still for vari- 
ous reasons retaining their connection with these nurse- 
ries of the church, who are taking at least occasional 
steps in that fatal direction. Bat let me say something 
about Intemperance and Sunday-schools; showing that 
they are not always Sunday-schools of salvation; show- 
ing also—but I leave the reader to make his own appli- 
cation, or at least I reserve mine till I have told the sad 
tale of sin and sorrow which I use to “ point a moral,” 

I might tell more than one such story. A classmate 
in the first school I ever attended—one of the first in the 
land—more than half a century ago, afterward became a 
partial victim to these habits. In another school, many 
years later, the son of a friend and parishioner came to 
the gallows, partly through this beaten path; and, in- 
deed, he continued in this path to the end, some boon 
companions finding means to drug him at the last mo- 
ment, to prevent damaging disclosures in a “dying con- 
fession.” At least it was so stated and believed. 

Still another case is that of poor Frank, a bright boy 
in the same class with my own son, who is now in a 
responsible place in a New England college. While 
that son was visiting me at my winter home in Washing- 
ton, that son of my deceased friends was dying in a 
state’s prison, serving out what thus proved to be, lit: 
erally, a “‘life sentence,” for murder. Whence this dif- 
ference between the two? 

While I was sitting by Frank’s broken-hearted mother, 
in the court-room where her son was being tried for his 
life, I was called as a witness on some incidental points, 
and asked, on cross-examination, if I had not spoken of 
this case in Sunday-schools as a case of homicide through 
drink, while the prisoner was in jail awaiting the death 
of his victim. I replied in the negative, in fact that I 
had supposed drinking was not one of Frank’s bad 
habits, and that this was a rare exception to the almost 
universal connection of rum with murder—the terms 
being almost convertible, “ murder,” spelled backwards, 
being “red rum.” But soon after, another witness in 
that case testified that the prisoner had told Aim, that 
the day Frank killed the man—andhus, indirectly, killed 
his own mother—Ae had drank liqiior four times! It was 
no exception after all; “rum and murder.” Four drinks 








and five revolver shots; not far from the usual propor- 
tion in such cases, 

Telling this sad story at a temperance meeting in New 
Hampshire, on a Sabbath evening—" Day of all the 
week the ——” worst,in many an unhappy family—I 
said, that possibly, if our ears were preternaturally 
quickened to hear all that was passing in that State that 
evening, we might hear other revolver shots from a sim- 
ilar cause. The evening Boston papers, the next day, 
told of the fatal shooting of a father by his own son, 
though not intentionally, in a drunken brawl, about the 
time I was speaking, and not far distant from that place. 

Relating all this, not long after, to the Sabbath-school 
to which “Frank” had belonged, I was asked by an 
excellent teacher, of some forty years standing in that 
honorable capacity—oh, for more such persistent work- 
ers—to go, next morning, to the local jail, and see 
another of the Sunday-school boys, her kinsman, the 
descendant of a godly minister, who was awaiting trial 
for assault “with intent to kil],” as it is technically 
termed. His revolver, too, was primed for its criminal 
work by the same demoniac influence; and his term of 
service in a state prison furnished another illustration of 
the hard way of transgressors, and a commentary on 
the apostle’s words, “Of whom a man is overcome, of 
the same is he brought in bondage.” Of what enemy is 
this more manifestly true, than of strong drink? 

Observe, then, teachers and scholars, parents and 
pastors, that the Sabbath-school is not, uniformly and 
necessarily, what we all desire and try to have it—a 
school of salvation. Learn, too, that with all our gen- 
eral gospel preaching and teaching, it is necessary to 
give specific warning and instruction on particular dan- 
gers—and this one not the least—which lie in wait to 
entrap the young. 

Prevention is better and easier than cure. Removing 
obstacles is not the least important part of every work, 
whether of a mental, moral, or material nature. When 
we see our Sabbath-school children, by the thousand in 
the aggregate, afterward growing up drunkards, and 
many of them thieves, robbers, and murderers—and, if 
you doubt on this point, go, as I have done, to the Au- 
burn and other prisons, and question concerning it— 
must we not endeavor to guard them, by instruction, and 
by the strictest example, sgainst this fearful stumbling- 
block in their path? 

It is not often that we find a superintendent who 
objects to introducing this subject, or to having it intro- 
duced, on the ground that his school exercises are con- 
fined to “strictly religious topics” —about as wise a con- 
clusion as that which we sometimes hear, that “The 
gospel being good tidings, gospel preachers should not 
dwell so much on sin and the terrors of the law.” Our 
Lord came to call sinners. Only such are invited. Only 
those who feel that they are such, will come, That fatal 
hindrance, then, unconsciousness of need and danger, 
must be removed by divine grace, through human 
agency, before the Saviour can be rightly accepted. So 
this stumbling-block, over which tens of thousands of 
young men have fallen—and the other sex is not so safe 
as is often supposed—must be taken out of the way, or 
at least scholars must be warned against it, and taught 
how to avoid it, or a real and most important part of 
Sunday-school work will be left undone, and the success 
of the whole will be put in great jeopardy. 

Fortunately, there is now no lack of suitable instruc- 
tion in printed form, both sound and attractive, for even 
the youngest. Among the hundreds of publications 
issued by the National Temperance Publication Society, 
there is a Children’s Pictorial Series, with other tracts 
adapted to older scholars, together with handbills, illus- 
trated almanacs, pledge-books, and lesson-cards suitable 
for an occasional ‘‘ Temperance Sunday-school Concert.” 

If every school will include intemperance and its evils 
among its topics of teaching, and all teachers and parents 
will set a perfectly safe example in regard to this and to 
all other forms of needless, dangerous, self-indulgence, 
we may, with faithful and intelligent pulpit instruction, 
hope to have, after a while, no occasion for such an incon- 
gruity of terms as is found at the head of this article, 
“Tntemperance and Sunday-schools.” 





A BOY’S WAY TO SUCCKSS. 
BY HOPE LEDYARD. 


VERY boy wishes to be successful; and he thinks if 

he could only find a sure road to success in any 
undertaking, he would not hesitate to enter it. It is the 
fear of failure at the last that keeps many from pushing 
on. 
There are three qualities which will ensure success in 
any walk in life, namely, ability, integrity, and industry ; 
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and though, at first sight, it might seem as if the first of 
these must be a gift and cannot be cultivated, you will 
find it is a fact that every boy has ability, if he only 
finds out in which line of study or action it lies, Atility 
is the power of doing a thing well. A boy should learn 
early that he cannot have ability in everything; that is, 
few boys have a great deal of general ability. The first 
rule should be that “whatever is worth doing at all, is 
worth doing well.” A boy who does his best in what- 
ever he undertakes, will soon find in what direction his 
efforts meet with most marked success; and having dis- 
covered that, let him bind all his energies to be jirst in 
that particular branch of study or work. Better be a 
first-class carpenter than a fourth-rate lawyer; a good 
machinist, than a poor doctor. 

But many boys cannot judge of their own abilities; 
and the father, who should study his son’s peculiar 
temperament and characteristics, gives them little 
thought. Don’t give it up; be on the watch to make a 
good friend; choose your sssociates among those who 
aim high, not as to money, or social standing, but as to 
learning and earnest Christian living. A boy should 
have, at least, one friend several years his senior, who 
can guide him as to a choice of what branch of work or 
study to set his best efforts. He will by earnest endeavor 
gain ability; but let him guard well his integrity. This 
is more than truthfulness; it is whole-heartedness. A 
boy of integrity is like a stout, staunch ship sailing 
through the ocean, the waves may sway her from side to 
side, but she remains whole and firm. Boys, make up 
your minds to be true. If you have deceived, say so to 
yourself, and say, “‘ By God’s help, I’ll stop short, from 
this day. I must carn an honorable name, and I will,” 
and at whatever cost to yourself, be true; let no tempta- 
tion spring a leak in your heart. 

Now, about industry. A boy with good ability and 
integrity, even if he is rather lazy and shiftless, will per- 
haps get along; but what opportunities lost, for useful- 
ness! Boys, remember that the most successful men 
have been the most industrious. It is easy to point out 
some rich man and say, “He began as a poor boy.” 
Yes; but he worked hard, year in and year out. One 
word about this industry. Don’t let it be simply being 
industrious to be rich. Aim higher than riches. Store 
your mind with gleanings from the best writers, cultivate 
a taste for reading, and let the success at which you aim 
be the approval of a good conscience. Riches are not to 
be despised ; but it is only when they are united to learn- 
ing and religion, that they are to be envied. 

I wish boys would realize more that every little event 
of their boyhood is shaping their future character. The 
boy who is more anxious to understand perfectly what 
he learns, than to appear to make great progress, who 
cares more for acquiring knowledge than to shine as a 
student, will be a man of more ability and integrity than 
one who cares for the mere surface show. 





FOR CHARLIRB’S SAKE. 
BY T. B. 


HE office-door opened softly, and a stranger in poor, 

soiled soldier clothes walked in. The man who sat 
at the desk was a lawyer—a judge—and he was very busy 
over the papers of a pending suit, It was in the days of 
the civil war. 

The stranger had borne his share of the suffering that 
was in the land. He had been wounded in battle; and, 
weak and emaciated, he was on his way back to his na- 
tive state and town. But the busy judge scarcely raised 
his eyes to look at him. The poor soldier had taken off 
his cap, and stood feeling confusedly in his pockets. 

“*T have—— I did have a—— a letter for you, sir.” 

The judge took no notice of the timid, hesitating 
words. He was very busy, and he was conscious only of 
a feeling of annoyance that a stranger should break in 
upon his time. 

The confused, nervous search in the pockets continued, 
and the judge grew still more annoyed. -He was a hu- 
mane man; but he had responded to so many soldiers’ 
applications already—and he was very busy just now. 
The stranger came nearer and reached out a thin hand. 
A letter, grimy and pocket-worn, lay on the desk, ad- 
dressed to the judge. 

“T have no time to attend to such——..” But the 
impatient sentence was checked on the good man’s lips. 
The handwriting on the letter was the handwriting of 
his son. He opened the letter and read : 


“Dear Father : 


“The bearer of this is a soldier discharged from the 
hospital, He is going home to die. Assist him in any 
way you can, for Charlie’s sake.” 








And then Judge A—— forgot how very busy he was. 
His heart went out toward the poor sick soldier, and 
“for Charlie’s sake,” his own soldier-boy far away, he 
loaded him with gifts, and acta of kindness, and lodged 
him till he could send him on his way rejoicing. 

God’s hands are full of work. His mind is busy with 
the cares of the universe. But no request can fail to win 
his attention that is made “ for Christ’s sake,” his own 
beloved son. 





WAYS OF WORKING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
BY THE REV. L. M. DORMAN, 


HE New York Public Schools are justly celebrated 
for their discipline and efficiency, and may throw 
some light on ways of working in the Sunday-school. 
They are so systematic and thorough that very many 
wealthy people send their children tothem in preference 
to any private schools, and most private schools would 
acknowledge probably their great superiority in these 
respects. Of course, the great difficulty under any system 
of education is to maintain a high standard of scholar- 
ship. Oollege presidents complain of it, and labor with 
it, and it taxes everybody who has to do with teaching 
the young. “ We try to make our scholars feel the value 
of knowledge for its own sake,” remarked the principal 
of one of these schools, but when the same day one of 
the best scholars in perhaps the best public school in 
New York was asked if he had any such feeling about 
the matter, he replied, “No, I never thought of it in 
my life.” There is no doubt, however, that this motive 
acta in a general way upon very many children, and that 
all successful teachers bring it to bear to the best of their 
ability. 

Undoubtedly the strongest externa/ motive which secures 
high scholarship in the public schools of New York is 
the desire of having good reports and getting on the roll 
of honor, and above all, of promotion from a lower grade 
to a higher. 

Now this matter of reports and getting on the roll of 
honor depends on a given standard of scholarship and 
excellence represented by so many marks, and these 
marks depend on a good many things. In the first place 
on punctual attendance; if a child is late at school he 
loses so many marks, and is required perhaps to write 
fifty or a hundred times on a slate, ‘I am a disgrace to 
the school.” If he is absent for a day he must give a 
written account of himself through his parents, or in 
failing to do so he will be suspended. If he is sick and 
cannot report himself, very often, not to say always, a 
scholar is sent to learn the cause of his absence, and 
in any case he loses so many marks, as in the case of a 
lad who fell from being number two in his class, to being 
number forty. This system works so effectively that a 
scholar, if he could not ride, would run two miles in a 
broiling sun sooner than be late, while a little girl will 
ask every five minutes for an hour before school time 
what time it is, and in her fear of being a “ straggler ” 
will sometimes lose all appetite for breakfast, and quite 
forget the matter of personal appearance, 

In the next place, much depends on behavior. If a 
scholar whispers, the sentence, ‘‘ You’may lose so many 
marks,” comes from the teacher. A girl may have so 
many demerits for using her fan, or for having her head 
and arms out of position, or for disobeying any one of 
the many school rules. And losing so many marks means 
missing so many chances of having a good report or of 
getting on the roll of honor. Sometimes where a scheol 
is full to overflowing and can have its pick, the principal 
will say, “ I will have any scholar suspended who comes 
to school with clothes torn or shoes unblacked.” The 
result is a kind of behavior which seems unattainable 
when we take into account the population of a great 
city, and the influences to which many of the children 
are subjected. The scholars keeping step to a piano, 
come marching into the school-room with the dignity 
and discipline of trained soldiers. To say nothing of 
play or trifling which is out of the question in school 
hours, most noticeable is the absence of airs or silliness. 
Observing and admiring this perfect behavior of the 
girls at a late reception, a visitor remarked to one of the 
scholars, “‘I suppose the girls to-day are on their good 
behavior.” ‘“ No,” was the reply; “ it is just the same 
as any other day; there is no difference.” 

When it comes to promotion to a higher grade, that 
chiefly depends on proficiency in studies which is some- 
times so great that the scholars may jump a grade, while 
in other cases they may be set back a grade, or remain 
where they are, This desire of promotion appears to 
be about the greatest incentive of all. “‘ There is nothing 
so dreadful as to be left behind, when the others are 
lifted,” remarked a principle to the writer. And the 


truth of this remark is justified in the fact that the chil- 
dren are always talking about their promotion, and in 
the remark of a little miss in going through her exami- 
nation that unless she did get promoted she would feel 
so ashamed, that she should leave the school. 

It will be seen from the fpregoing that in the public 
school system in New York no inducements are offered 
in the way of prizes. Lawful motives are appealed to, 
but none which excite envy or unworthy ambition. 
Any scholar can see the propriety of having a report 
sent home each month that his standing and deportment 
have Ween good, bad, or indiffererit as the case may be. 
So also the propriety of standing on the roll of honor 
and being promoted if he deserve it; but not everybody 
can see the fitness of striving for a prize which may be 
foreign to the ends of study, and which may excite feel- 
ings which should have no piace in the hearts of chil- 
dren, Undoubtedly there is much in this system which 
cannot be rigidly enforced in the Sunday-schools, but 
we think something may be gathered from it by which 
the ways of working in them may become more fruitful 
and effective. 





THE AVERAGE BOY. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD, 


OWN toa feeling of profound sympathy with and 

respect for the average boy. He rarely figures in 
Sunday-rchool books—never in dime novels ; is the hero 
of no hairbreadth escapes, or romantic adventures, and 
is not likely to create any demand for photographs of his 
early home, or a minute biography of his deeds or mis- 
deeds. 

The average boy is bent on having a good time with- 
out regard to being sensational or melodramatic. If he 
is reproved by his parents he does not immediately con- 
coct some plan for running away, rehearse the prodigal 
son, or fire off a pistol to terrify those who have dared to 
call him to account. He has no fancy for sleeping out 
of doors, under fences, and in carts, just for the fun of 
the thing ; and although he has a taste for the sea, and 
is fond of boats, he prefers to set sail in a legitimate 
way, that he may never have to regret his youthful 
folly. 

The average boy escapes a great deal of unwholesome 
flattery and vicious encouragement, and early learns to 
know the chink of the true metal. He is not unreason- 
able in his desires, and so has a greater capacity for 
enjoyment, and is not b/asé before he is out of his teens. 
He has good sense enough to see that everything has 
boundaries; that he cannot expect to occupy a larger 
estate than he has inherited or purchased; and so learns 
to respect both law and liberty. He has boyish tricks, 
of course, and js full of mischief, but he avoids “ ways 
that are dark,” and is careful of the Commandments. 

The average boy looks at a prison with a feeling of 
horror, and while he has a curiosity to enter its doors 
he has no disposition to become familiar with the steps 
of crime. He grows, but grows naturally and symmet- 
rically, preferring to be a stately oak rather than a 
sprawling deformity, if there is any preference about it. 
It ism’t his nature to be erratic, and he never works 

The other boys plan to go to the Centennial, collect 
money in some mysterious way, and start off on foot with 
all the energy and enthusiasm of “ young Crusaders.” 
Without a sigh he sees them depart, fully assured that 
he will be able to do the Centennial in a more respec- 
table manner by going with father, or mother, or friends 
who look after his interests because he is modest about 
looking after them himself, and because they are willing 
and anxious to gratify the natural desires of a boy who 
seldom grumbles, and is never exacting. 

The average boy is unconsciously fitting himself for sm 
important place in society. The forces that keep him 
from going up like a rocket, or flying off at a tangent 
are training him to habits of steadfastness and consist- 
ency, and strengthening the balance-wheel of mental 
and moral activity. Commonplace people are not neces- 
sarily dull and stupid; and the aversge boy is more 
Plikely to turn out a solid man than is the harum- 
scarum fellow who early becomes familiar with vice, and 
being always “without fear” is never “without re- 
proach.” 

It is cruel to slight and snub the average boy who may 
be slow to learn but has a most retentive memory. Re- 
member the fable of the hare and the tortoise, and keep 
your eye on the boy who, if he fail to astonish the world 
with any unusual display of brilliancy, will very likely 
give more comfort to his friends, and establish a reputa- 
tion for himself that will be more substantial than that 





of many a rival. 
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INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR 
[Third Quarter, 1876.) 





8. Ang. 20.—The Valuc of Wisdom.........ssecovees cocsneees Prov. 3; 1-19 
9. AUg. 27.—Honest INAuUstry........peeererccseeeeeeseneseereeee Prov. 6 : 6-22 
10. Sep’. 3.—intemperance..........-cceeccccceerreseereeeserers Prov. 23 : 29-36 
11, Bept. 10.—The Excellent Woman................:.ssseeevee Prov. 81 : 10-81 
12. Sept. 17.—A Godly Life - Eccl, 12 : 1-14 
18, Sept. 24.— Review ; or, a Lesson selected by the school. 
[ Fourth Quarter, 1876.] 
1, Oct. 1.—Btephen Ss Defense...........crcercceesrerseereneeeees Acts 7 : 1-19 
2 Oct 8—Stephen’s Defense.................cccccersseereeeeese ACS 7 1 85-50 
8. Oct. 15 —Stephen’s Martyrdom.............-:ceeereerseessenee ACts 7 : 51-60 
4. Oct, 22,—Bimon, The Sorce;re’r..........c000-seeeesersereeeceeeees Acts 8 : 9-25 
5, Oct. 29—Philip and The Ethiopian..............00+0++ Acts 8 : 26-40 
6. Nov. 5.—BSaul’s CON version,...........c0cesereeecceseserseeeenes Acts 9: 1-18 
7. Nov, 12.—Saul’s Barly Mimistry...........:ccccccsscecseeeseees Acts 9 : 19-80 
8. Nov. 19.—Dorcas Restored to LAfC............cc.cccccceeenenene Acts 9: 31-43 
9, NOV. 26.—Peter’s VislOn.........ccccsccrescssesescrreeeseesereners Acta 10 ; 1-20 
10. Dec. 3.—The Gentiles Received..............0cseceseerseeeee Acta 10 : 34-48 
11, Dec, 10.—Spread Of the Gowpel..........ceccccseeeeeeseeeeeees Acts 11 : 19-30 
12. De. 17,—Peter’s ROlCame......6..cccerceeceseesseeeeseeereseecencnes Acta 12: 1-17 


18. 
14, 


Dec. 24.—Review ; or, a Lesson selected by the school. 
Deco, 31.—Annual Review or Selection. 


LESSON 10, SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1876 
Title: INTEMPERANCE. 


GOLDEN TEXT: AND BE NOT DRUNK WITH WINE, 
WHEREIN IS EXCEfS: BUT BE FILLED WITH THE SPIRIT, 
—Fph. 5: 18. 


HOME READINGS, 


Monday, August 28: Prov. 23: 29-35. The fruits of intemperance, 
Tuesday, August 29: Dan. 1;1-21, Physical coarseness. 
Wednesday, August 3): Isa. 28: 1-7. A stumbling Judgment. 
Thursday, Augual 31; 1 Kings 20: 1-21. Disasters, 

Friday, Siptimber 1: Dan. 5: 1-6. Sacriiege. 

Saterday, september 2: Isa. 5: 11-25. Judgments from God. 
Sunday, Sepiember 3; Gal. 5:16:26 Exclusion from heaven. 


LE-SON TEXT. 
[Prov. 28 : 29-35.) 


29. Who hath woe? who hath sorrow? who hath contentions? 
who hath babbling? who hath wounds without cause? who hath 
redness of eyes’? 

90. They that tarry long at the wine; they that go toseek mixed 
wine. 

31. Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, when it giveth 
his colour in the cup, when it moveth itself aright. 

82. At the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder. 

83, Thine eyes shali behold strange women, and thine heart shall 
utter perve ree things 

84. Yea, thou shalt be as he that lieth down in the midst of the 
sea, or as he that lieth upon the top of a mast. 

85. They have stricken me, shalt thou say, and I was not sick; they 
have beaten me, and I felt it not: when shall Il awake? I will seek 
it yet again. 





EXPOSITION. 
BY WILLIAM ORMISTON, D.D. 


EFER to chapters 20: 1; 28: 21; to Jer. 35: 1-10; 
Tea, 5: 11-22; Hab. 2:5; also to 1 Oor. 6: 10, and 
Eph, 5: 18. 

The chapter furnishes a series of solemn warnings 
against various forms of self-indulgence, and closes with 
a graphic picture of the fearful effects of the vice of 
intemperance, which forms the topic of the 

LESSON, 


The terrible description, given by Solomon, of the 
madness and misery, the delirium and despair of the 
infatuated drunkard, is obviously taken from real life; so 
that we may justly infer, that, even in the golden era of 
Jewish history, the vice of drankenness must have been 
fearfally and fatally prevalent in the city of Jerusalem. 
Nearly three thousand years have passed since this vivid 
picture of vice and misery, crime and wretchedness, was 
drawn ; yet every touch is true to the facts of experience 
in the present day. The means and facilities for intoxi- 
cation have been ingeniously and wickedly multiplied ; 
generation after generation has verified the truth of the 
inspired and startling record of the ruinous effects of 
drunkenness upon both body and soul, and of the 
devastating flood of evils, physical, social, moral, and 
spiritual, which it brings upon society. 

In the lesson, we have clearly portrayed: (1) The 
accumulated sorrows; (2) The aggregated sins; (3) The 
final despair; allof which are the direct and necessary 
results of drunkenness, 

; 1, THE ACCUMULATED SORROWS (29-32). 

The evils are enumerated in the form of reiterated 
questions, in order to render the admonition more em- 
photic and impressive, So manifold, varied, imbittered, 
aud hopeless are the pereonal and social miveries of the 





victims cf strong drink, that they are distinguished from 
other sufferers as if they alone had woe. How appalling, 
yet how accurate and affecting is the list cf sorrows. 
Mark each one named. 

1. Woe. This expremes a feeling cf keen distress and 
anguish <f heart; of bitter regret, remorse, shame, and 
self-condemnation; cof a sense cf degradation, and a 
painfal consciousness of abject slavery to a vice which a 
man condemns and abhors, yet cannot abandon; of a 
deepening conviction that his life is utterly worthless, a 
burden to himself and a curse to others. Such is the 
bitter experience of the unhappy drunkard on the first 
stages of the road to ruin. 

2. Sorrow. This indicates the unalloyed grief caused 
by the loss of all that is most precicus in life; the loss 
of health, of property, of home, of kindred once so dear, 
of friends, of character, of hope, of all pure erjoyment, 
domestic or social, of all influence for good, of the 
respect of his fellow-men and of his own; poverty and 
diegrace are found at the second stage of the drunkard’s 
progress. 

3. Contentions and hatchelings, These doubtless refer to 
the tendency of men to be quarrelsaome when under the 
it fluence of strong drink. In this condition, they take 
« ffance easily and rashly resent even imaginary affronts. 
They are ready to engage in silly disputes, senseless 
wranglings, noisy brawls, and other diegracefal and 
violent proceedings, by which the comfort and happiness 
of home is destroyed, the peace and good order of society 
disturbed, and even life itself endangered and often 
sacrificed. The love of strong drink not only leads men 
to abandon their homes and to neglect to provide for 
their wives and children, but impels them to treat their 
cearest relations, and those most depezdent on them, 
with cruel burshness and brutal ferocity. None is more 
to be pitied than the poor wife cf a drunkard, unless it 
be his helpless, unoffending, homeless child. Almost all 
the deeds cf violence, cruelty, bloodshed, and murder 
which fill up the lists of crime, are perpetrated by men 
and women whose passions are roused by the use of 
intoxicating liquors. The police reports show that a 
very large proportion of the crimes committed against 
the peace of society are the results of drunkenness. The 
deily papers publish the same appalling facts; not an 
issue is sent forth which does not contain an account of 
some scene of revelry, uproar, and violence, or of some 
atrocious deed of robbery or murder caused by alcoholic 
drinks, Unhappiness, quarrelings, and squalor at home; 
fighting, brawls, and rioting in the streets; violence, 
robberies, and murder in the community, are all found 
in the downward career of the drunkard, 

4, Wounds and redness of the eyes. These refer to the 
«ffecta on the personal appearance of him who indulges 
in the use of intoxicating drinks. Wounds received 
either by fighting or by falling, the face bloated and 
disfigured, the eyes bloodshot and bleared by excessive 
drinking, or bruised and blackened by blows from 
drunken comrades, are often the badge of the votaries 
of strong driuk, They who tarry long at the wine in 
their own homes, or seek strong drings in saloons or 
groggerie, will sooner or later quaff the cup of woe 
(Isa.5: 11), Asevery drunkard began first as a moderate, 
and so-called respectable drinker, let every youth take 
warning and avoid the path of danger, by abstaining 
entirely from the use of wine or any kind of intoxi- 
cating beverage. At first, inthe pleasant social circle there 
may be many things which render the sparkling wine 
attractive and alluring; but beware, the bite of the 
serpent and the sting of the adder is in it—a poison 
insidious and fatal—a poison which has slain thousands 
of the strongest and fairest in the land. In the first 
glass lies the danger. He who drinks not cannot become 
a drunkard, nor, except through the fault of others, 
inherit the woes of the drunkard. 

|To advanced classes the teachers may give some well 
authenticated statistics as to the cost and consequences 
of intemperance. For example: “In France 39 per 
cent, of all murders are perpetrated amid drunken brawls 
in and about dram-shops, In Great Britain and the 
United States the percentage exceeds 50; while among 
the convicts in prisons and penitentiaries in both these 
countries, over 75 per cent, were addicted to intemper- 
ance, and nearly one-half of them committed their 
crimes when in some degree under the influence of alco- 
holic drinks.” Inthe National Temperance Almanac, 
for 1870, it is stated that, ‘‘ There is a sufficient quantity 
of fermented and distilled liquor used in the United 
States to fill a canal four feet deep, fourteen feet wide, 
and one hundred and twenty miles in length.” The 
amount of beer manufactured in the United States is 
estimated at over five and a half millions of barrels, The 
lowest estimate of actual cost of spirituous and fer- 





mented liquors consumed in the United States annually 
is six hundred millions of dollars. Sixty thousand 
drunkards die every year, and their places are filled from 
the ranks of those who begin to drink moderately. ] 


il. THE AGGRAVATED SINS (33). 


One vice usually leads to the practice of another ; 
and wine, says one, is oil to the fire of lust and every 
other evil passion. Men will say and do things under 
the influence of strong drink which they would shudder 
to think of when sober. Even when taken in quantities 
which fail to produce complete intoxication, it excites 
evil desires, and prompts to the utterance of foolish and 
perverse things. Not a few confess that they have 
resorted to the use of alcoholic stimulants in order to 
hush the voice of their conscience and instigate them to 
the commission of nefarious deeds of iniquity and shame. 
The effect of strong drink is to inflame the passions, to 
diminish regard for moral restraints, and to lessen the 
sensibility to the dangers incurred by the course con- 
templated. Tre great msjority of those who are in 
jails, prisons, and penitentiaries sutfsring the penalty of 
their crimes, confess that drink was the cause of their 
folly and guilt. 

Drunkenness is not only a sin which itself excludes 
from the kingdom of God, but it is the inspiring and 
prolific cause of a multitude of sins. Intemperance 
naturally leads to the viclation of every command of 
the decalogue. The drunkard breaks both tables of the 
law. Illustrate by each of the ten commandments. 

M. THE FINAL DESPAIR (34-25). 

When s course of intemperance is persisted in, the 
habit becomes uncontrollable, and the infatuated man 
loses not only all self respect, but even all regard for his 
life. He becomes as hecdiess and reckless as one who 
lies down in the sea, or falls asleep upon the mast of a 
vessel, where danger and death are alike imminent. So 
utterly hopeless at last does he become, that, though 
stricken and cast out, he is unconscious of it; though 
beaten and kicked, he feels it not ; though after an uneasy 
and disturbed slumber, he awakes partially sober, and 
full of pains and acher, covered with rags and wretched- 
ness, yet he seeks his cups again, and will perform the 
most menial service, and descend to the meanest subter- 
fage to obtain the means of gratifying his diseased appe- 
tite. This vice makes a man contemptible and joyless 
in life, and wretched and hopeless in death. 

The one grand practical lesson of the whole is, that 
every child should entirely abstain from the use of 
alcoholic beverages, and should do all in his power to 
induce others to doso too. Remember, that drunkenness 
not only is a great folly ; it is also a heinous sin. The 
practice of the drunkard is not only to be pitied; it 
is to be condemned. Much has been done to arrest the 
progress of this widespread vice, yet it reigns in great 
power, and thousands are its victims; multitudes of chil- 
dren to-day are kept from Sabbath-school and every 
other school by its means. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


OUBTLESS some readers will ask, ‘‘ What is the 
use of severe language, like this, for little children? 
Would you take such positive ground in teaching a pri- 
mary-class? Oan children appreciate it? Don’t they 
know that a man is drunken when he staggers on the 
street? Don’t they shrink away from him in fear?” If 
so, they are old enough to know what makes a drunkard 
and how to avoid becoming one; and the time to teach 
this is before familiarity lessens their horror. “My 
children drunkards? Oh, no!” says some fastidious 
mother, offended at the thought. Yes, uncounted thon- 
sands of new graves hide away, every season, the defiled 
bodies of sons, and, alas! sometimes daughters, from 
families just as cultured and honorably connected as our 
fair land can show. What can we do? Oan this cen- 
tennial year, echoing calls for “reform” from ocean to 
ocean, witness a real lifting of this monster curse? 
These words (only the voice of one among the little 
ones, whom the Master would ‘gather in his arms and 
carry in his bosom” safe from temptation) may be only 
as so many straws flung against the tide; yet, if every 
teacher intrusted with this lesson be in earnest, the des- 
tinies of many souls may be influenced. Who is respon- 
sible for the tide of death? When is the best time to 
save? How? Perhaps those who are silent on this 
question must share the blame; perhaps bear the suf- 
fering. Then let primary-teachers make the most of 
their privilege and opportunity. 
Recall from the children something, from our lesson 
long ago, of a shepherd boy and a great giant, Ask for 
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the giant’s name, about the weapons he carried, the 
shepherd’s name; ask how he fought and who corquered. 
We have had lessons, too, about a beautiful guide whose 
“ways are pleasantness and paths are peace.” What 
was her name? To-day we have some of the Words of 
Wisdom, telling us of a great giant that will kill the 
body and the soul too. He is all over the world at the 
same time; and he has millions of little servants at work 
for him day and night. His name is Strong Drink, and 
he has a servant in every bottle and every glass which 
holds a part of himself. What can the little servants 
do? Did you ever see a drunken man? What did you 
do when you saw him coming? The other day a woman 
was screaming in the street while policemen were drag- 
ging her along. She struggled and fought to get away ; 
what wicked oaths she spoke! Her forehead was bruised 
and bloody because she had fallen against the curbstone ; 
her hair was snarled and blowing in the wind, her eyes 
were red and swollen, her clothes torn to rags, and her 
bare feet were sticking through great holes in her shoes. 
What was the matter? Nobody appeared to pay much 
attention, except a few boys, black and white, who 
followed, hooting and laughing as the officers forced 
her into the station-house to lock her up. Had not 
something terrible happened? Wasn’t it in all the 
papers the next morning? Oh, no; she is only one of 
the Giant’s captives ; his little servants had made her 
bis own. David’s emooth stones sunk in one giant’s 
forehead ; but this Giant’s weapons go down the throats 
of his victims. 

Why is it that people are willing to swallow what 
makes them fools? Oh! the cunning old Giant knows 
how to ccax them and get them for his slaves while they 
do not suspect it. When they are warm, or tired, or 
thirsty, the Giant’s servants make a nice and pleasant 
drink with ice and sugar with only a little of his bitter, 
fiery stuff mixed in. Sometimes he gets a doctor to say 
to a patient, ‘‘ You are very weak, and must take some- 
thing every day to give you strength :” so the drink is 
called medicine, and the drinker is cheated into believ- 
ing it will bring him health. Day a‘ter day, and month 
after month, he is learning more and more to love the 
drink ; he feels brighter after taking it; he longs for it, 
and then takes it stronger and oftener. The Giant is 
surely getting him for his own. They who drink the 
Giant’s mixture are thirsty very often ; for the fiery stuff 
parches their throats and scorches their lips with the 
Giant’s own blasting breath. After a while they must 
have it all the time, in all its strength; and they pour 
down what makes them rave and shriek, get angry, and 
do they know not what. Sometimes these drunkards lie 
down anywhere and sleep, more stupid than brutes. A 
gutter, a heap of straw or rubbish, or a silken bed and 
embroidered pillow, are all the same to the one in a 
drunken sleep. This is what was the matter with this 
poor woman, she was drunken. Who was she? They 
called her name in the police court; but nobody cared, 
nobody there knew the sweet, pet name she had when 
she was a rosy child like ycu. Once a happy mother 
twined her hair with loving fingers, just as your dear 
mamma smoothed or curled yours this morning; onc3 
she was the laughing joy of some happy home, and she 
spoke innocent words, as you do now. What made her 
asshe is? Do you understand? Oan you tell? What 
became of ber? She was sent to a safe place, with iron 
bolts and strong bars. Where is that? After awhile 
she will die, be dragged off in a pauper’s coffia, be shuf- 
ficd down into a pauper’s grave. Wouldn’t it be a terri- 
ble thirg if there were many like her? 

Did ): u know, a few days since, of the fearful news that 
went ou the telegraph wires all over the land? Fathers 
and mothers, wives and sisters, suddenly knew that 
those they loved were dead. There had bzen a battle 
with the Indians, and three hundred men were cruelly 
murdered ; for there is no pity in an Indian’s heart. 
What grief there was; what anger against the red 
savages ; how many wanted to go quickly and kill every 
Indian to be found! It was terrible: three hundred 
dead on the wild plains, and instead of fi »wers on green 
graves, sharp Indian arrows were scattered over the 
field where the soldiers were wounded and tortured. 
Now the Giant, Strong Drink, is more terrible than this 
fight, for he kills every year in this land fifty thousand 
people. 

Make the figures plain on the board. Tell of 50,000 
graves, of the sorrow each one represents: a broken- 
hearted mother, a forsaken wife ard disgraced home, 
hungry, ragged orphans, sometimes cruel poverty, and 
sometimes how riches vainly strive to hide the disgrace 
and heal the sorrow. Whichever ig may be, wisdom’s 
words are true ;—woe, sorrow, q ling, contention, 
wounds, tears, At last every slave to the Giant will 





find what wisdom says is true, “It biteth like a se«r- 
pent and stiogeth like anadier.” Tuell of the adder, 
its fangs, its poison, its helpless victims; of the pain, 
fever, death from a serpent bite. But this Giant serpent 
is worse than the most venomous snake of reekirg 
swamps, for it kills both body and soul, What does this 
Giant do? Those who prefer can follow the description 
in the text of an intoxicated person ; but it would hard y 
make so deep an impression on little ones as somethi: ¢ 
before the eye, using blackboard, or a large outline pre- 
viously prepared on paper or muslin, 
What is the name of the Giant? 


STRONG DBINKE, 


Have the initial letter like the figure of a serpent. 
Take a piece of tarnished gilt paper, cut it in propr 
shape, and then add a little coloring in stripes or spo'r, 
make the end of the upper curve a sharp crimson tongue 
having fangs, with gleamivg eyes. Then explain, or 
draw from the clays gradually, what the Giant does to 
his victims. 
with poison fangs. They are s/ain at last, and shut out of 
heaven. 

Paul gives a list of those who are too wicked to go and 
live forever where there is no sin; and among them he 
says that “no drunkard shall inherit the kingdom of 
God.” Don’t you think this Giant is more pitiless 
than a savage, that he has sharper, surer weapons than 2 
tomahawk or scalping-knife? If the teacher has pre- 
sented the horrers of drunkenness in true colorr, every 
child will answer, “ Yes,” when asked if he wants to 
know a sure way never to be a slave tosuch a mors er, 
Put on the board in plain letters, Zook not. Let the 
words he repeated over and over, “‘ Look not thou upon 
the wine”; also verse 32 Will it hurt tolook at it? In 
some countries there is a kind of serpent which coils 
itself around a tree and among the branches. When it 
hears the song of a bird, it puts its head out from beneat! 
the leaves and fixes its glittering eyes upon the bird. 
Why does’nt the bird fiy away? It looks at those shin- 
ing eyes and glossy changing colors of the snake 
Whether the bird is charmed by these and cannot move, 
or whether it is frightened by the fixed guz2, it looks 
until the serpent is ready with one spring to seize an: 
destroy. The wine is bright and glowing in the gla:s 
and those who will look are charmed and taste and tas'e 
again. Can they ever touch if they will not even look? 
Taen only those who ‘‘ /ook not” are sure of being safe ; 
if they never degin a drunkard’s life, they cannot die a 
drunkard’s death. 

It may be that some scholars will themselves think or 
have suggested to them some objections to all this, Pcr 
haps they will remember the first miracle of Jesus, and 
the last supper. It will be as well (this time, not always) 
to take the objections in advance. Never state anything 
of which you are not certain from careful study and 
unquestioned authority; after that, do it fearlessly, and 
if your facts provoke some home study and research from 
parents and friends, you are doing good beyond the 
little Sunday circle where you preside. Ask what was 
Christ’s first miracle? Where? When? Where did he 
talk with his disciples the last night of his life? Would 


Jeeus drink with them what would make the quick Peter | . . 


quarrelsome and keep them all from knowing what he 
was to suffer? What sort of bread did they use in the 
passover feast? Explain unleavened bread. Would 
they have been so strict against fermented bread and 
yet have used fermented wine? What grew on vines all 
over Judea? The fresh juice of grapes was pleasant 
and harmless, and a common drink. If it was kept too 
long, it fermented, ‘moved itself aright,” bubbled and 
fcamed and would make people drunk. What did they 
do for a harmless drink when grapes were not ripe? 
They knew then, as they do now in that same country, 
how to boil that jaice so as to keep it from becoming the 
kind of fermented wine which causes drunkenness, I: 
was surely that pure, fresh wine which Jesus made and 
that he drank with those he loved. There are two kinds 
of wine spoken of in the Bible, and there were then, as 
now, those who made and used such drink as fills ours 
poor-houses and jails and makes more sin and sorrow 
than anything else. 

How can you help fight this Giant? How can you be 
safe? Will you try to save others? 


BIBLE LIGHTS ON THE LESSON. 


ROV. 23:29. Who hathwoe ... The drunkard and the glutton 

shall come to poverty, Prov. 23:21 ... Nabal’s heart was merry 
within him, for he was very drunken ... But it came to pass in 
the morning, when the wine was gone out of Nabal, and his wife 
had told him these things, that his heart died within him, and he 
became as a stone, 1 Sam. 25: 36,37 . . . Now Absalom had com- 
manded his servants, saying, Mark ye now when Amnon’s heart is 


He makes them s/aves, They are stung]. - - 





merry with wine, and when I say unto you, Sante Amnon; then kill 
him, 2Sam.13:28 . . . Ben-hadad was drinking himtelf dronk in 
the pavilions, he and the kings, \he thirty and two kings that helped 
him .. and the Syrians fied; and Israel pursucd them; and Ben- 
hadad the king of Syria escaped on an horse with the horreman, 1 
Kings 20: 16-20 . . . Woe unto them that rise up early in the morn- 
ing, that they may follow strong drink, Isa.5:11 . . . They also 
have erféd through wine, and through strong dri: k are out of the 
way ; the priest and the prophct have erred through strong drink, 
they are swallowed up of wine, they are out of the way through 
strong drink ; they err in vision. they stumb‘e in judgment, Isa. 28: 
7... Woetothem.. that drink wine in bowls, Amos6:1-6... 
While they are drunken as drunkards, they shall be devoured as 
stubble fully dry, Nahum 1:10. . . And be not drunk with wine, 
wherein is excess, Eph. 5: 18. 


Redneis of eyes . . .- His eyes shall be red with wine, Gen. 49: 12. 


v.30. Tarry . . . Wine isa mocker, strong drink is raging; and 
whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise, Prov. 20:1... And he 
[Noah] drank of the wine, and was drunken, Gen 9:21... Woe 


untothem . . that continue until night, til wine inflame them! 
Isa. 5: 11, 
Mixed wine . . . She hath mingled her wine, Prov.9:2... In 


the hands of the Lord there is a cup, and the wine is red; it is full 
of mixture, and he poureth out of the same, Psa. 75: 8. 


v.31. Lcoknot . . . I madea covenant with mine eyes, Job 31:1 
Turn away mine eyes from beholding vanity, Psa. 119: 37... 
And if thy right eye offend thee. pluck it out and cast it from thee: 
for it is profitable for thee that one of thy members should perish. 
and not that thy whole body should be cast into hell, Matt.5:29.. 
For all that isin the world . . the lustof theeyes . . is not of the 
Father, but is of the world,1 John 2:16 . . . It is good neither to 
eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor anything whereby thy brother 
stumbleth, or is offended, or is made weak, Rom. 14: 21. 


V.32. At the last . . . And thou mourn at the last, when thy 
flesh and thy body are consumed, Prov.5:11 . . . The crown of 
pride, the drunkards of Ephraim, shall be trodden under foot, Isa, 
28:3... . What will ye doin the end thereof? Jer.5:31 ... An 
end is come, the end is come: it watcheth for thee; behold it is 
come, Ezek. 7: 6. 

It biteth . . . Whoso braaketh an hedge, a serpent shall bite him 
Eccl. 10:8 . . . Behold, I will send serpents, cockatrices, among 
you, which will not be charmed, and they shall bite you, saith the 
Lord, Jer. 8:17... Asifa man .. went into the house, and 
leaned bis hand on the sill, and a serpent bit him, Amos5:19 . 
Thence will I command the serpent, and he shall bite them, 
Amos 9: 3. 

V. 33. Uvter perverse things . . . It isnot for kings, O Lemuel, it 
is not for kings to drink wine, nor for princes strong drink; lest they 
drink, and forget the law, and pervert the judgment of any of the 
afflicted, Prov. 31:4,5 . . . They that sit in the gate speak against 
me; and I was the song of drunkards, Psa. 69:12 .. . They drank 
wine, and praised the gods of gold, and of silver, of brass. of iron, of 
wood, and of stone, Dan.5:4... In the day of our king . the 
princes have made him sick with bottles of wine; he stretched out 
his hand with scorners, Hosea 7: 5. ad 


.V. 34. Ashe that eth, etc. . . . And his servant, Zimri, captain of 
half his chariots, conspired agsinst him as he was in Tirzah, drink- 
ing himself drunk .. And Zimri went in and smote him, and 
killed him, 1 Kings16:9,10 . . . Awake, ye drunkards, and weep; 
and howl, all ye drinkers of wine, because of the new wine; for it 
is cut off from your mouth. Fora nation is come up upon my land, 
strong, and without number, Joel 1:5,6 . .. In the days that were 
before the flood, they were eating and drinking . . and knew not, 
unt!l the flood came, and took them all away, Matt. 24; 38,39... 
And take heed to yourselves, lest at any time your hearts be over- 
charged with surfeiting. and drunkenness . . and so that day come 
upon you unawares, Luke 21: 34. 


Midst of the sea . . . The heart of the sea, Ex. 15: 8. 


v.34 They have stricken me . . . Though thou shouldst bray a 
fool in a mortar among wheat with a pestle, yet will not his foolish- 
ness depart from him, Prov. 27:22 . . . Thou hast stricken them 
but they have not grieved, Jer.5:3 .. . Thou hast chastened me, 
and I was chastened, Jer. 31 : 18. 

Iwill sek it yetagain . . . As a dog returneth to his vomit, so a 
fool returneth to his folly, Prov. 26:11... Let us eat and drink 
for to-morrow we die, Isa.22:18 . . . Come ye, say they, I will 
fetch wine, and we will fill ourselves with strong drink; and te- 
morrow shall be as this day,and much more abundant, Isa. 56:12 
. What advantageth it me, if the deed rise not? Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die, 1 Cor. 15:32 . . . Itis happened unto 
them according t> the true proverb, The dog is turned to hisown 
vomit again; and the sow that was washed, to her wallowing in the 
mire, 2 Pet. 2: 22. 





ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 


ROV. 23: 29. Who hath, etc.—A warning was lately 
given agsiaat beeping company with sensualists 
(v. 20 21). Here it is reed by the most graphical 
delineation of the sin in all its misery, shame, and ruin. 
It is the drunkard’s looking glass. him see his own 
face. Let it be hung up in his cottage—in the alehouse. 
Could he go there? ... What must be the stupefying 
insensibility, that can find a moment’s joy, with such an 
accumulation of woe.— Bridges. 


Woe, sorrow.—Literally, “to whom is ah? to whom 
alas?” — Zickler. 


V. 30 Yarry long —Dandini informs us that it was the 
ractice of tipplers not merely to tarry lopg over the 
ttle, but over the wine cask.— Burder. 


Go to seek.—There is a touch of sarcasm in ‘go to 
seek.” The word elsewhere used of the diligent search 
after knowledge (Job. 11:7; Pasa. 131: 1; Prov. 26: 
2), is Mere used, as if ironically, of the investigations 
of connoisseurs in wine, meeting to test its qualities.— 
Plumptre. 


Mixed wine —Wine mirgied . .. with intoxicating 
spices or drugs—a common resort of drunkards. This 
is wholly diff-rent from the ming'ed wine of wisdom in 
[chap|.9: 22. The mixture there was with water or 


milk, or with both of them.— Stuart, 
V. 31. Look not,—Those that would be kept from any 
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ain, must wd themselves from all the occasions and 
b e of it, and be afraid of coming within the 
= ts allurements, lest they be overcome by them. 


Red.—The color denoting greater strength (Cen. 
49:11; Deut. 32: 14) Jamon, - 

Red wines are most esteemed in the Ewt. So much 
was the red color admired, that when it was too white 
they gave it a deeper tinge, by mixing it with saffron or 
B wood, By a coloring matter of such 
ingredients, the wine may be said to e itself redder, 
a circumstance, which ... Solomon meant to express 
in that proverb, “ Look not on the wine when it is red, 
when it giveth his color in the cup,” — Paxton, 

Moveth itself aright —The English suggests the bee 
of a sparkling wine, but the Hebrew word, here and in 
Song of Solomon 7:9, where it is rendered “ 
down sweetly,” describes rather the pellucid stream flow- 
ing pleasantly from the wine-skin or jug into the goblet, 
or the throat.— Plumptre. 


V. 32. At the last—All sins come in agreeably and 
taste well in the mouth ; but afverward they are as bitter 
as gall, and fatal as the poison of vipersa.—Oramer. 


Strange women,—Hebrew, Zaroth ; wrongly rendered, 
by our translators, ‘strange women.” They are here 
strange sights which the drunkard 8008, a8 appears, too, 
from the strange language afverwards ascribed to him.— 
Tayler Lewis, 


V. 33. By some the word has been taken with a 

neuter signification, “‘s things,” as giving a better 

m to the use, The frequent occur- 

rence of the word, however, in this book, as applied to 

harlots, justifies the English version, which is supported 
by most commentators.— P/umptre, 


V, 35, Shalt thou say.—The picture ends with the words 
of the drunkard on waking from hissleep. He has been 
unconscious of the excesses and outrages of the night, 
and his first thought is to return to his old habit.— 
Plumptre, 


When shall awake ?—Such is the drunkard’s lethargy ; 
neither is he more insensible than irrecoverable.— 7rapp. 





ILLUSTRATIONS, 


HO HATH WOE?—Said a young man, who was 
accustomed to pass his evenings with boon com- 
panions, having what they called “ a good time,” “ You 
cay never know the agony of my soul, as night after 
night I come home at midnight or later, and, as I creep 
up to my bedroom past my mother’s door, I hear her 
voice sobbing and praying for me. I go up to throw 
myself on my bed and curse myself, and to cry out in 
bitterness of spirit because I can’t eontrol myself.” 

“ What is the use of my living?” said a young man 
of brilliant talents, whose splendid opportunities were 
lost through his love of drink. “Why shouldn’t I kill 
myself, and have an end to this struggle, even if there is 
nothing but hell beyond? For the sake of my friends, 
the sooner I’m out of this world the better.” 

WHO HATH CONTENTIONS ?—“ There are five murders 
and fifty fights in that barrel,” said an Indian, pointing 
to a cask of whiskey; and his estimate was none too 
high, “ Why, papa is sober,” cried a little girl, as she 
came out joyously from behind the door, where she had 
hidden herself in expectation of her father’s quarrelsome 
coming to the home, which was commonly made wretched 
by his contentions through drink. ‘“ Don’t say anything 
to that man,” said one to a gentleman who was con- 
fronted by a noisy fellow on a city street. “Don’t say 
anything to that man. He is fighting-drunk to-day. 
Let him alone.” “I never should have struck him if I 
had been sober,” said a condemned murderer in his 
remorse over his crime through the cdntentions ef a 
drunken spree. 

THEY TARRY LONG,—Bunyan’s pligrim saw at the 
house of Interpreter a fire which burned brightly in 
spite of a man’s pouring on much water. The reason of 
this he found to be in the fact that another man was pour- 
ing oil into the fire and so teeding it continually. He who 
seeks to slake his thirst with that which intoxicates has 
a task as hopeless as that of the man who tried to extin- 
guish the oil-fed fire. ‘Wine is a mocker.” It never 
satisfies a thirsty one. Each fresh glass calls for another. 
Their work is never done who try to drink their thirst 
away with wine. They were known by Solomon as those 
“that tarry long at the wine.” Now their song is, “We 
won’t go home till morning.” 


SEEKING IT AGAIN.—A sailor who has esca the 
perils and privations of one voyage at sea is quite likely 
to want to try another voyage; and so on year after 
year. A soldier who feels during his first term of enlist- 
ment, that he would never be again in service if he were 
once fairly out of it, is by mo means sure to refuse to 
enlist again when he is at liberty to make a choice. 
There is « fascination not to be wondered at in dangers 
encountered in the line of duty. But what would be 








thought of a man who should deliberately throw himself 
from the upper window of a house, again and again, 
because his successive falls, while bruising and maiming 
him, had yet left him life enough to try his perilous leap 
over again? He would better represent the wine-drinker 
who seeks again and again the poison which proves 
always and only his curse. 

KEEP CLEAR OF 1T,—In the Arabian Nights is the 
story of a mountain of load-stone which drew towards it, 
by its tremendous power of attraction, every piece of 
iron that was brought within the range of its influence. 
Even ships at sea, passing near the shore of the land 
where was that mountain felt its force on their anchors 
and chains and bars, so that they were irresistibly drawo 


goeth | closer and closer to it, until the very bolts and nails 


started fromthe beams and planks of the doomed vessels, 
and fastened themselves on the sides of the destroying 
mountain, while the ships fell to pieces in consequence, 
and their passengers and crew were lost in the great sea. 
Prudent sailors gave that shore a wide berth. It would 
have been criminal folly for them to go nearer to it 
than was needful. But the danger from that fabled 
mountain was less than is the peril from intoxicating 
drinks, 





BLACKBOARD. 
BY THE REV. J. B, ATCHINSON. 


IPPLER. 

THE Torat ABSTAINER. 
EMPTED. 

WINE 1s a MOCKER. 


ECEIVES! 
IT | ee ! 

ESTROYS! 

AMNS! 





BY S, P. TUERS. 
WINE IS A MOCKER. 


TOUCH IT BITETH. 
HANDLE IT STINGETH. 
TASTE 9 IT KILLETH. 





BY CHARLES T, KISSAM, 


wit 
RECK YOUR HOPES, 


NJURE YOUR 
MMORTAL SOUL; CAUSE 


EGLECT AND 
EED, AND 


NDANGER YOUR 
VERLASTING HAPPINESS. 





A TEMPERANCE CONCERT EXERCISE. 
BY E, (©, SILSBY. 


[This Concert Exercise was prepared for the Congre- 
gational Sunday-school of Selma, Ala. On the occasion 
of its use the different texts were, in the main, recited by 
classes in concert, but some were rendered by single indi- 
viduals, as indicated below. The order of the recita- 
tions was previously arranged, and was followed without 
promptings. The individuals and classes reciting, ex- 
cepting in a few designated instances, rose and repeated 
their verses standing. A few remarks by the superin- 
tendent upon the different phases of the subject as they 
were reached, tended to definitely fix in the minds of 
those present the teachings of the exercise. The text, 





i ADD TO YOUR FAITH VIRTUE, i 
AND TO VIRTUE KNOWLEDGE, AND TO KNOWLEDGE } 
; TEMPERANCE. : 





in dark letters on a background of white, was suspended 
over the platform. Under the motto a fountain was 
playing, while floral and evergreen decorations adorned 
the audience-room. | 


THE CONCERT EXERCISE, 


Hymn: 
Awake for the trumpet is sounding, 
—Royal Diadem. 
Prayer : 
Bible Reading: Psa. 23: 
Hymn: 


Lo! the desert rock is yielding. 
— Royal Diadem. 
Remarks upon the nature of this Concert Exercise by 
the superintendent. 


INSPIRED ADMONITIONS, 
School: [Seated.] 


Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging; and whosoever is de- 
eeived thereby is not wise. (Prov. 20:1.) 


Class: 
And be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess; but be filled 
with the Spirit. (Eph. 5:18.) 


School: |Seated ] 

Look not thou a the wine when it is red, when it giveth his 
color in the cup, when it moveth itself aright. (Proy. 23 ‘St 
Class: | Without rising. | 

At the last it biteth like a t and stingeth lik adder. 
(Prov. 23: 82.) — a es ” 
Class : 


Now therefore, beware, I pray thee, and drink not wine nor 
strong drink, and eat not any unclean thing. (Judg.13:4.) Where- 
fore do you spend a ‘or that which is not bread? and your 
labor for that which satisfieth not? (Isa. 55: 2.) . 


THE DRUNKARD DESCBIBED, 
Class: 

They eat the bread of wickedness, and drink the wine of vio- 
lence. (Prov. 4:17.) 

Class : 

They reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken man, and are at 
their wit'send. (Psa. 107: 27.) 

Class: 

They have stricken me, shalt thou say, and I was not sick; the 
have beaten me, and I felt it not: when shall I awake’ I will see 
it yet again. (Prov. 23:35.) 

Class: 


Come ye, say they, I will fetch wine, and we will fill ourselves 
with strong drink; and to-morrow shall be as this day, and much 
more abundant. (Isa. 56:12.) 


Scholar : 


And. behold, joy and gladness, slaying oxen and killing sheep, 
eating flesh and drinking wine; let us eat and drink for to-morrow 
we die. (Isa. 22:13.) 


PRICE OF PRUNKENNESS, 
[The six questions, from Prov. 23: 29, are asked by the 
superintendent The answers, from Prov. 23:30, are 


given by twelve classes, without rising, two classes reply- 
ing to each question. | 


Superintendent : 
Who hath woe? 
Class No, 1: 
They that tarry long at the wine. 
Class No. 2: 
They that go to seek mixed wine. 
Superintendent : 
Who hath sorrow? 
Class No. 3: 
They that tarry long at the wine. 
Class No. 4: 
They that go to seek mixed wine. 
Superintendent : 
Who hath contentions? 
Class No. 5: 
They that tarry long at the wine. 
Class No, 6: 
They that go to seek mixed wine. 
Superintendent : 
Who hath babbling? 
Class No, 7: 
They that tarry long at the wine. 
Class No, 8: 
They that go to seek mixed wine. 
Superintendent : 
Who hath wounds without cause? 
Class No. 9: 
They that tarry long at the wine. 
Class No. 10: 
They that go to seek mixed wine. 
Su; : 
Who hath redness of eyes? 
Class No, 11: 
They that tarry long at the wine. 
Class No. 12: 
They that go to seek mixed wine. 
Hymn: 


Sowing the seed in the daylight fair. 
—Goepel Hymns. 
Superintendent : 


Be not among wine-bibbers; amo 
drunkard and the glutton shall come 


Class : 

He that loveth pleasure shall be a og man; he that loveth wine 
and oil shall not be rich. (Prov, 21:17.) 
Scholar : 

Awake, ye drunkards, and weep; and howl all ye drinkers of 
wine. (Joel 1:5.) 
Class: 

While they are drunken as drunkards, they shall be devoured as 
stubbie fully dry. (Nahum 1:10.) 


WINE-DRINKING AN EMBLEM OF GOD’S WRATH, 


Superintendent : 

For in the hand of the Lord there is a cup, and the wine is red; 
it is full of mixture, and he poureth out of the same: but the oon 
thereof, all the wicked of the earth shall wring them out, and drin 
them. (Psa. 78:8.) 

Teacher : 

; For thus saith the Lord God of Israel unto me, Take the wine-cu 
of this fury at my hand, and cause all the nations to whom I sen 
thee to drink it. (Jer. 25:15.) 


Teacher : 


The same shall drink of the wine of the wrath of God, which is 

poured out without mixture into the cup of his indignation; and 

e shall be tormented with fire and brimstone in the presence of 
the holy angels, and in the presence of the Lamb. (Rey. 14: 10,) 


IN REGARD TO MINISTERS AND CHURCH OFFICERS, 


Teacher : 


But they also have 
are out of the way: the priest and the prophet have erred 
through strong drink, they are swallowed up of wine, they are out 
of the way strong drink; they err in vision, they stumble 


riotous eaters of flesh, for the 
poverty. (Prov. 23: 20, 21.) 


through wine, and through strong 





in judgment. (Isa. 28:7.) 
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Teacher : 


For a bishop must be blameless, as the steward of God; not self- 
willed, not soon angry, not given to wine . .. but a lover of hos- 
af a lover of good men, sober, just, holy, temperate. (Titus 

:7, 8.) 


Teacher : 


Likewise must the deacons be grave, not double tongued, not 
given to much wine. (1 Tim. 3:8.) 


Class: 


Do not drink wine nor strong drink, thou, nor thy sons with thee, 
when ye go into the tabernacle of the congregation, lest ye die: it 
shall be a statute, forever, throughout your generations. (Lev. 10:9.) 


Pastor : 


That ye may put difference between haly and unholy, between 
unclean aod clean. (Ley. 10:10.) 


MAGISTRATES AND RULERS SHOULD NOT DRINK, 
Class : 

It is not for kings, O Lemuel, it is not for kings to drink wine, nor 
for princes strong drink; lest they drink, and forget the law, and 
pervert the judgment of any of the afflicted (Prov. 31:4, 5.) 
Hymn: 

So let our lips and lives express. 
DESCRIPTION APPLYING TO LIQUOR SELLERS, 
Scholar : 
He lieth in wait secretly, as a lion in his den: he lieth in wait to 


catch the r: he doth catch the poor, when he draweth him into 
his net. (Psa, 10:9.) 
Scholar : 


Some remove the landmarks; they violently take away flocks, 
and feed thereof. (Job 24: 2.) 


Scholar : 


They drive away the ass of the fatherless, they take the widow’s 
ox fora pledge. (Job 24:5.) 


Scholar : 
They turn the needy out of the way: the poor of the earth hide 
themselves together. (Job 24:4.) 
BIBLE WOES. 
Class : 
- A i to the crown of pride, to the drunkards of Ephraim. (Isa, 


Class : 


Woe to them that rise up early in the morning, that they may 
follow strong drink; that continues till night, tiil wine inflame 
them! (Isa. 5:11.) 


Class : 


Woe to them that are mighty to drink wine, and men of strength 
to mingle strong drink. (Isa. 5:22.) 


Class : 

Wee unto him that giveth his neighbor drink, that puttest thy 
botile to him, and makest him drunken also. (Hab. 2:15.) 

PROMISE TO DRUNKARDS., 

Teacher : : 

Nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extor- 
tioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God. (1 Cor. 6:10.) 

THE KIND OF DRINK GOD GIVES, 

Class : 


When the poor and needy seek water, and there is none, and 
their tongues faileth for thirst, I,the Lord, will hear them, I, the God 
of Israel, will not forsake them. (Isa, 41:17.) 


Claas : 


I will open rivers in high places, and fountains in the midst of 
the valleys: I will make the wilderness a pool of water, and the dry 
land springs of water. (Isa. 41:18.) 


Teacher: ' 


The beast of the fields shall honor me. . . because I give waters 
in the wilderness, and rivers in the desert, to give drink to my peo- 
ple, my chosen. (Isa, 43:20.) 

Class : 


And Moses lifted up his hand, and with his rod he smote the rock 
twice: and the water came out abundantly: and the congregation 
drank, and their beasts also. (Numb. 20.11.) 


LIVING WATERS. 
Pastor: 
Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters. 
Superintendent : 
Jesus answered and said unto her, If thou knewest the gift of 
God, and who it is that saith to thee, Give me to drink; thou 


wouldest have asked of him, and he would have given thee living 
water. (John 4:10.) 


Pastor : 


Whosoever drinketh of ths waters that I shall give him, shall 
never thirst: but the water that I shall give him shall be in him, a 
well of water, springing up into everlasting life. (John 4:14.) 
Teachers : 


And the Spirit and the Bride say,Come. And let him that hear- 
eth ray, Come. And let him that is athirst, Come: and whosoever 
will, let him take the water of life freely. (Rev. 22:17.) 


Hymn: 


(Isa. 55:1.) 


Jesus the water of life will give. 
—Fresh Laurels. 
PRACTICAL THOUGHTS, 
Scholar : 


We then that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, 
and not to please ourselves. (Kom. 15:1.) 


Scholar: 


It is good neither to eat fiesh, nor to drink wine, nor anything 
whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is offended, or is made weak. 
(Rom. 14: 21.) 

Scholar : 


Let us walk hones!Jy, as in the day; not in rioting and drunken- 
ness. (Rom. 13:13.) 


Superinten dent: 


But now I have written unto you not to keep company, if any 
man that is called a brother be a fornicator, or covetous, or an idol- 
ater, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an extortioner; with such an one, 
no not to eat. (1 Cor. 5:11.) 


* Pastor: 
Abstain from all appearance of evil. (1 Thess, 5: 22.) 
Class : 


Therefore to him that knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, to 
him it issin. (James 4: 17.) . 


[Philippians 4:8 may be recited by nine girls, each 
repeating a clause. | ' = 








(1.) Whatsoever things are true, 

(2.> Whbatsoever things are honest, 

(3.) Whatsoever things are just, 

(4.) Whatsoever things are pure, 

(5.) Whatsoever things are lovely, 

(6.) Whatsoever things are of good report; 
(7.) If there be any virtue, 

(8.) If there be any praise, 

(9.) Think oa these things. 


[Clauses seven, eight, nine, may then be repeated by 
the nine girls in concert. | 
Anthem, by the choir: 
Wine is a mocker. 
Prayer: 
Hymn: 
Yield not to temptation. 


— Gospel Hymns, 
Benediction. 





PROVERBS OF THE AGES, 
COMPILED. BY DONALD FRAZER, 


NE cannot look far in books of proverbs without 
being struck with the fact of the curious kinship 
which exists between those of all nations. Just as most 
words of languages foreign to one another are supposed 
to come from roots common to all, so do the proverbs of 
different countries appear to be the outgrowth of experi- 
ences similar in many respects in every time and land. 
Many of these proverbs when they stand separated from 
any other text, embody apparently little meaning ; it is 
only when they are happily applied to the incident or 
the subject of the mcment that their accumulated wis- 
dom is plain. Yet the following collection, which has 
been carefully compiled, and arranged under national 
heads, will, it is believed, be found of interest, pecu- 
liarly at this time, while the Proverbs of Solomon are 
being studied by so many. 
AMERICAN PROVEBBS, 
A boy can pay too dear for his whistle. 
A good deed will stick out, with an inclination to spread, 
like the tail of a peacock. 
A man is never better natured than when he has an axe to 
grind. 
A penny saved is a penny earned. 
Ambition is as hollow as the soul of an echo. 
Big feet, like a leather shirt, are more for use than orna- 
ment. 
Money slips from the fingers like a watermelon seed, 
travels without legs, and flies without wings. 
Tide, steamboats, and soda water will wait for none. 
ENGLISH PROVERBS. 
A bad workman quarrels with his tools. 
A contented mind is a continual feast. 
A good maxim is never out of season. 
A handful of good life is better than a bushel of learning. 
A little body doth often harbor a great soul. 
A man never surfeits of too much honesty. 
Anger dieth quickly with a good man. 
Better to be alone than in bad company. 
Content is the true philosopher’s stone. 
Death is deaf, and hears no denial. 
Diseases are the interests paid for pleasures. 
Eagles fly alone, but sheep flock together. 
God helps those who help themselves. 
He that runs fast will not run long. 
Idleness is the sepulchre of a living man. 
Keep thy shop and thy shop will keep thee. 
Love asks faith, and faith asks firmness. 
Necessity is the mother of invention. 
Patience is a plaster for all sores. 
Provide for the worst, the best will save itself. 
Speech is the gift of all, but thought of few. 
The mob has many heads but no brains. 


SCOTCH PROVEBBS. 
A gude cause makes a strong arm. 
A pound o’ care winna pay an ounce o’ debt. 
Be a friend to yoursel, and others will. 
Bear wealth weel, poortith will bear itsel. 
Cleanliness is nae pride, dirt’s nae honesty. 
Craft maun hae claes, but truth gaes naked. 
Gude company on a journey is worth a coach, 
He needs a long spoon that sups wi’ the deil. 
He’s well worthy of sorrow that buys it. 
He’s worth nae weel that can bide nae wae. 
Ken yoursel, and your neighbor winna misken you. 
Mony littles mak a mickle. 
Pride that dines wi’ vanity sups wi’ contempt. 
Silence grips the mouse. 
Tak a man by his word an’ a cow by her horn. 
The book o’ maybe’s is very braid. 
Three can keep a secret when twa are away. 


FRENCH PROVEBBS, 
All comes right for him who can wait. 
According to the arm be the blood-letting. 
Contrivance is better than force. 
Friends agree best at a distance. 
Good blood cannot lie. 





He that quits bis place loses it. 

He who does not tire, tires adversity. 

One cannot have a good pennyworth of bad ware. 

One may be surfeited with eating tarts. 

One may go far after he has tried. 

Soon or late the strong needs the help of the weak. 

Wash a dog, comb a dog, still a dog is but a dog. 

What the colt learns in youth he continues in old age. 
GERMAN PROVERBS, 

Be silent, or say something that is better than silence. 

Don’t cry “ Hey!” till you are over the ditch. 

Dr. Luther’s shoes will not fit every village priest. 

Hang not all upon one nail. 

Hearsay is half lies. 

He that threatens, warns. 

He who will not go to heaven needs preaching. 

He that will not hear must feel. 

Late fruit keeps well. 

Let every one carry his own sack to the mill. 

One to-day is worth ten to-morrows. 

Patched up friendship seldom becomes whole again. 

Report makes the wolf bigger than he is. 

The silent dog bites firat. 


SPANISH PROVERBS, 

A guest and a fish sink on the third day. 

A stout heart breaks ill-luck. 

Deeds are love, and not fine speeches. 

Every ten years one man has need of another. 

He who rides behind, does not saddle when he will. 

He who is everybody’s friend is either very poor or very 

rich, 

The dead and the absent have no friends. 

Three helping one another are as good as six. 

When I am in my own house I am a king. 
ITALIAN PROVERBS, 

A lean agreement is better than a fat lawsuit. 

Every dog is a lion at home. 

He is rich enough who does not want. 

He knows not what love is that has not children. 

He that embraces too much holds nothing fast. 

Love demands faith, and faith steadfastness. 

Night is the mother of thought. 

Reason lies between the bridle and the spur. 

The blood of the soldier makes the captain great. 

The world is his who has patience. 

Who sees not. the bottom, let him not pass the water. 
ORIENTAL PROVERBS, 

Better ten in hand than a thousand by-and-by. 


» Brothers are created side by side, but their purses far apart. 


Do not take off your shoes before you see the river. 

Even the chicken, after drinking, looks up to heaven. 

Expect not of the ant more than its ability. 

He that is not equal to whip his donkey, whips his saddle. 

He that has never served is not fit to rule. 

Intelligence lies not in the years, but in the head. 

Knife wounds heal, but not so those produced by a word. 

Money acquires money, but money makes not a man. 

Open not your sail to every wind. 

Righteous gains make the pot boil. 

Speak one word while you listen to a thousand. 

The judge who takes five cucumbers as a bribe, will admit 
any evidence for ten beds of melons. 

To the crazy every day is a holiday. 

Two captains in the same ship will surely sink her. 

Water goes to reat, but an enemy never. 

What he cooks in the saucepan, he eats in its cover. 

When a Jew fails, he pores over the old accounts. 

When it thunders many call upon God. 

What shall a fool do with advice, or a negro with soap? 


CHINESE PROVERBS, 

A man without constancy cannot be either a wizard or a 
doctor. 

He who offends against heaven has none to whom he can 
pray. 

Ifa man keeps cherishing his own knowledge, so as con- 
tinually to be acquiring new, he may be a teacher of others. 

If a man take no thought of what is distant, he will find 
sorrow near at hand. 

Learning without thought is labor lost; thought without 
learning is perilous. 

Looking at small advantages prevents great affairs from 
being accomplished. 

The doings of the supreme heaven have neither sound nor 
smell. 

The mechanic, who wishes to do his work well, must first 
sharpen his tools. 

The superior man bends his attention to what is radical. 

To see what is right and not to do it, is want of courage. 

When you have faults, do not fear to abandon them. 

When you know a thing, to hold that you know it; and 
when you do not know a thing, to allow that you do not 
know it ;—this is knowledge. 

Virtue is not left to stand alone. 


He who practices it will 
have neighbors, 
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Unper the head of “ Where Our Profi's Go,” on page 
588, the aggregate values of our manufactures and agri- 
cultural products are given as $679,864,100, The amount 
should be $6,679, 864,100, 

WE are requested to say, that persons desirous of using 
the admirable Concert Exercise on Temperance, which 
appears on another page, can obtain extra copies of it in 
sheet form at the rate of thirty cents per dozen copies, on 
app ication to E. Shute, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Masr, 

A REFERENCE to the reminiscences of the late Dr. 
Goodell, republished, under the head of ‘‘ Worth Rspeat- 
ing,” from Dc, Pcime’s memoir of the veteran missionary, 
will convince any reader that progress has been made in 
this country, within the last half century, in the social 
drinking customs of the community, 


NEARLY 2,500 persons on an average lunch daily at 
Mr. Baily’s “ Model Coffee House,” on Fourth Street in 
this city, The success of this practical experiment to 
draw away customers from the liquor-selling restaurants 
is assured, Its guests include all classes of society. Its 
influence for good is beyond calculation. 





One of M. C. Hazard’s bright sayings in the June 
number of the National Sunday School Teacher, concern- 
ing the Sunday-school column of The Independent, has 
evidently been a subject of profound study in The Ad- 
vance Office. Finally the editor sees through the joke, and 
he repeats it in last week’s paper with a triumphant 
laugh. 


Nor only as the author of the original “ Maine Law,” 
but as a leader in the movement for the absolute pro- 
hibition of the sale of intoxicating beverages, the Hon. 
Neal Dow has a national and an international reputation, 
as a representative of the total-abstinence cause, His 
words on strong drink will have the attention which is 
merited by the importance of the cause he advocates. 


THE warning against wine from the pen of Mr. Moody 
is an earnest appeal by one who feels intensely on this 
important theme. His experiences with those who have 
cried out to him—and to God in his presence—for help 
from the overpowering curse of an appetite for strong 
drink, have deepened and intensified his convictions of 
the danger of a departure from the safe inclosure of total 
abstinence, His cry is alike to all, “Touch not, and 
taste not, any strong drink.” 


AMoNG the many permanent attractions of Fairmount 
Park which are to remain when the Exhibition bulld- 
ings are removed, no structure will be more beautiful, or 
have more true value than the colossal fountain erected 
by the Oatholic Total Abstinence Union of America. It 
is an honor to those whose zeal in the cause of temper- 
ance, and whose taste and liberality it manifests, All 
denominations of Christians have reason to rejoice that 
so much is doing in the direction of total abstinence by 
the Roman Oatholic clergy and laity in this country. 


A MegssacE on Temperance to the Sunday-schools of 
America, by John B, Gough, the great apostle of tem- 
perance, is sure of a hearing from young and old, Mr. 
Gough has something to say on this subject, and he says 
it in words that ring. He speaks the truth, concerning 
the dangers of liquor drinking and the wisdom of total 
abstinence, so plainly that everybody can understand 
him, and so forcibly that nobody can gainsay him. It 
will be well if his message is read in every Sunday- 





school and chapel, in connection with the I¢sson on 
Intemperance, on the first Sunday in September. It will 
be better if his words are heeded and his counsel fol- 
lowed by many who, because they are now drinking just 
a little, are already drinking too much. His advice is 
sensible and timely it cannot be followed by too many. 


As Mr, Gough says, we have no reason for searching 
the Bible to find permission to drink intoxicating beve- 
rages. All we need ask for from the Bible, is permission 
to let these drinks alone. Unless the Bible commands 
our using them, we ought not to think of touching strong 
drinks. Suppose a man asked you to take a lighted 
candle and go with him by night into a powder maga- 
zine, would you think of doing it? “ But,” he might 
say, ‘‘there is no command in the Bible agaiust your 
doing this thing if you want to.” “That may be true,” 
you would be likely to respond, “ but unless I am com- 
manded in the Bible to run such a needless risk, I will 
stay in a safer place than you propose to me.’”’ And you 
would be a great deal more sensible than the man who 
takes just a little wine daily because he finds no explicit 
command in the Bible against such a course. 








BETWEEN May 10 and August 5, according to the 
Philadelphia Zimes, there were sold at Lauber’s restau- 
rant inside the Centennial grounds, 44,175 gallons of 
lager beer, 6,000 gallons of wine and a large quantity 
of weiss beer in addition, At the Trois Freres Proven- 
ceaux restaurant, 33,750 bottles of wine were disposed 
of. The Grand American Restaurant put off 60 000 
gallons of lager beer, 2,600 gallons of ale, and 15,500 
bottles of table claret and champagne. From the South- 
ern Restaurant there went out 35,200 gallons of lager 
beer, and 7,050 gallons of other liquors. Mach 
other liquor seHing was carried on in different por- 
tions of the Exhibition. The receipts for admission 
to the grounds have hardly come up to the original ex- 
pectations; but the liquor sales have not fallen below 
the fair anticipations of those who tried to make the 
Exhibition a great moral educating agency. What a 
pity it couldn’t be open ‘on Sundays, so as to draw men 
away—as Commissioner D naldson suggested—from the 
grog-shops outside, which have no high moral aim like 
those carrying on the liquor business inside the gates. 


Ir is evident that the editors of The Index—the repre- 
sentative paper of the Free Religionists—are as poorly 
posted in matters of general information as they are in 
the truths of religion. In denying that Dom Pedro had 
—as was falsely asserted—any special pass given to him 
for a Sunday visit to the Exhibition, we recently referred 
to the well-known fact, that persons living within the 
Exhibition inclosure, and all others whose official station 
or peculiar duties entitle them to what are known as 
“complimentary passes” can go in and out the gates any 
time. This was certainly no secret, The Commissioners 
at first voted to throw the grounds open to the entire 
public on Sundays; but a protest from the Board of 
Finance, on the score of risk to the propery interests 
there, induced them to keep the gates closed on Sundays, 
except to members of the Exhibition family. At no time, 
however, did they enact such a regulation as would lock 
the doors against an inside resident, who had been down 
town to attend church service, and wanted to come back 
to the quiet of his private room; or as would forbid a 
foreign minister having access at all times to the subor- 
dinate representatives of his government within the Exhi- 
bition gates. This fact has been constantly before the 
public. Newspaper reporters have again and again 
written letters to the metropolitan journals from inside 
the gates on Sunday. But when we refer incidentally to 
this patent fact, the newly informed Jndex arouses itself 
to declare that the Commissioners in this matter “ would 
not have been found out [by The Index] if Tok SunDay 
ScHoo. Times had not tried to shift the responsibility 
of their secret Sabbath-breaking to the shoulders of our 
departed Imperial guests.” It is evident that The Index 
will learn a good many new things if it will read more 
carefully the columns of THE SuNDAY ScHOOoL TIMEs 


Ir the average traveler only feared wine or brandy as 
he does water, it would be a great gain to the cause of 
temperance. No matter what part of the world he is in, 
he ssems to have an idea that the only really dangerous 
drink in that vicinity is the water. If an American 
travels in Europe, he is commonly told by his fellow- 
travelers that the water there is very bad; it is quite 
unsafe to drink it; he had better take wine or brandy asa 
beverage. If the European travels in America, he learns 
the same thing about the water here. A New Englander 





going west is warned against the water of the west. He 
must take strong drinks or die. Nothing in New Eng- 
land, on the other hand, so perils a western man’s life as 
pure spring water. Green apples, wilted cucumbers, 
baked beans, are innocuous; but anything which will 
bring the “drunk” is the safest thing in the world for 
the man or woman of delicate constitution! Even here 
in Philadelphia, a great many visitors to the Centennial 
understand that the wate: of the Schuylkill is not quite 
safe. They find it necessary to take freely of beer, or 
wine, or at least to pug a little brandy into the water. 
Occasionally one of them has satisfactory evidence from 
his personal experience that his cautious friends had 
good reason for sounding a note of warning on this 
point. After eating an unripe melon, walking about in 
the hot sun for three or four hours looking at the Exhi- 
tion, drinking several glasses of lemonade, and making 
a lunch of fried chicken, he has a sense of faintness 
with twinges of pain, which he is satisfied are the result 
of his unwisely drinking a glass of this Philadelphia 
water. He “ought to have known better.” He “ won’t 
try it again.” He will stick to the trustworthy beer or 
claret. If Solomon had only said, “ Look not upon cold 
water, when you can get anything stronger to drink,” 
how many followers he would have had. 





PROGRESS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


HERE has certainly been progress in the temperance 
cause in Great Britain, as also in America, within 
the past fifty years. An incident in illustration of this 
was recently made public out of the experience of the 
Rev. Edward Robinson, of Australia. Forty years ago 
he was at an annual meeting of the Congregational Unicn 
of England and Wales, when the late Rev. Dr. Ri ffirs, 
of Liverpool, was in the chair. In announcing the tosst 
of The Queen, Dr. Rafties said condescendingly ; I believe 
there are a few weak brethren present who do not take 
wine, so let them, if they please, respond to the toast by 
charging their glasses with cold water.” Twenty years 
later, Mr. Robinson attended a Oongregational Oollege- 
meeting, where Dr. Raffles was again in the chair. Then, 
as the same toast was announced by him, the Doctor 
paid his tribute to the progress Of the century by the 
apologetic remark: ‘‘ Most of the brethren present are 
total abstainers, who will of course respond to the toast 
in their favorite beverage, water. I must confess toa 
lingering weakness for a little wine.” Before, the 
abstainers must be looked upon as the “ weak bre a 
Now it was the wine-drinking clergyman who had to 
** confess to a lingering weakness.” The progress thus 
indicated has not been checked. The moral power of 
total abstainers in Great Britain and its colonies is felt 
in every grade in society, and in every department of 
life. 

Temperance Leagues, and Bands of Hope, ard lodges 
of Good Templars multiply in numbers, and grow in 
inflaence throughout the British empire. At a recent 
temperance {é.e in London, held in the Orystal Palace, 
under the auspices of the National Temperance League, 
there were thirty-four thousand visitors. Excursion 
trains were run from all paris of England, the Great 
Northern train starting from Hull a little after midnight. 
When people will travel half the night to go to a tem- 
perance meeting, there is evidently something in it, 
The chairman of this meeting mentioned that he had 
received a letter the week before from Mr, Darwin, 
whom he called the greatest master of science the world 
had ever seen, in which Mr. Darwin says: “I have been 
brought to the conviction from the very large experience 
of my father and grandfather, which has extended over 
a century, that no cause has led to so much suffering 
and inherited ill-health as alcohol.” Not an unim- 
portant feature of this celebration was a concert of five 
thousand young voices, organized by the United King- 
dom Band of Hope. 

Several thousands of the British soldiers in India are 
total abstainers, and so hearty is the popular commenda- 
tion of their course, that jast before leaving India the 
Prince of Wales, who has never been counted a temper- 
ance enthusiast, sent three hundred rupees, or one hun- 
dred and seventy: five dollars “towards the organization,” 
as the language runs, “of those seven thousand soldiers 
who, following the example of the illustrious Havelock, 
have sworn themselves to sobriety.” 

Many in authority, including large numbers of clergy- 
men of the Church of England, who are not ready to ap- 
prove the practice of total abstainers, are declaring them- 
selves as warmly in favor cf “temperance,” and as de- 
sirous of lessening the amount and improving the quality 
of intoxicating liquors used in the community, Even this 
is a sign of progress ; for when a man who has practiced 
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or advocated the free drinking and the free selling of 
liquor, proposes to put any limit to the use or the sale 
of intoxicating beverages, he has turned his face in the 
right direction, and bids fair to come out right—if only 
he keeps going. He is in as hopeful a case as the man 
who has been prejcdiced against absolute cleanliness of 
person, but finally decides to try the experiment of 
washing his face and hands once a week. He is pietty 
eure to want something better than that before the sum- 
mer is over. 

The bill for restraining the sale of intoxicating liquors 
in Ireland, lately passed by Parliament, was supported 
by Mr. Gladstone and John Bright. Amorg the numer- 
ous petitions for its passage sent in from all parts of 
Ireland was one from Dublin signed by ten thousand 
working people. Of course, some hostility to the bill 
was manifested by those who would have to “confess to 
a lingering weakness for a little wine.’ Dr. McGee, 
Bishop of Peterborough, made what The Spectator is 
pleased to call the speech of a statesman, in which he 
expressed his fear that the legislators would get ahead of 
public cpinion, and in which, indeed, he favored free 
liquor, with stringent punishment for its adulteration, or 
for drunkenness from its use. Moreover, Dr. O’Leary 
vigorously opposed the bill on the ground that if shut 
out from the dram-shops on Sunday, the Irish people 
would buy their liquor on Saturday night, and then 
first take a little, and then a little more, and finally get 
too drunk to attend mass on Sunday mornirg Dr. 
O’Leary’s plan for an Irishman’s practice of temperance 
seems to be much like Archbishop Wood’s idea of a 
Roman Oatholic’s due observance of the Sabbath. The 
great thing is for a man to be at mass on Sunday morn- 
ing. Where or how he passes the rest of the Sabbath is 
comparatively unimportant. A “drunken spree” on 
Sunday afiernoon is well enough in its way; but for a 
man to be drunk at mass-time is horrible! Meantime 
the Archbishop of Canterbury has received a petition 
signed by ten thousand clergymen of the Eaglish Church 
touching the matter of intemperance, and has also made 
a speech in the House of Lords moving for a committee 
to inquire into the prevalence of habits of intemperance 
among the people, and into the manner in which those 
habits have been affected by recent legislation. In view 
of the strength of the support given to movements in 
the direction of temperance reform, and of the compara- 
tive weakness of the opposition encountered by these 
movements, the London Times is led to declare that “it 
is impossible not to congratulate the country upon the 
unquestionable evidence it affords of the progress of 
temperance among the people at large;” and again, 
that “the plain fact is, that the movement in favor of 
tem perancs is now universal both in classes and locality.” 
In this unmistakable progress in Great Britain, there is 
cause for encouragement to the friends of temperance— 
of total abstinence from all that intoxicates—through- 
out the world. 





THE TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


HERE are those, among good men, too, who are 
weary of the temperance reform. It is not that 
they do not disapprove of intemperance: much less is 
it, because their own habits are evil. But they have 
heard so much on the subject, for now fifty years, that 
the charm of novelty is past, while yet the victory bas 
not been won. The liquor-shops are open on every side, 
and the drinkers are numberless. Neither preaching nor 
legislation succeeds in rooting out the drinking custc ms 
of society. Churches and temperance societies are alike 
powerless to contend against this giant evil. What, then, 
is gained by the continued debate, and the persevering 
but ineffectual agitation? ‘“ Let us have peace!” Let 
us confine ourselves to preaching the simple gospel of 
salvation, and toa careful watch against our own tempta- 
tions, and drop special organization and work. So we 
seem to read their thoughts. 

But, on the other hand, we hear a voice which says: 
“Be not weary in well-doing; for in due season ye shall 
reap, if ye faint not.” Intemperance is a subtle as well 
as a strong foe. It is not of the nature of slavery, that 
it can be beheaded, as it were, at a single blow, when 
once it is fairly brought tothe blcck. Forslave-holding 
could only be practiced cpenly as direc'ly authorized and 
protected by law. It wasa civil institution, and perished 
instantly when legal support was withdrawn, and the law 
recognized only freemen. But drinking intoxicating 
liquors is a personal habit, not a civil institution ; though 
the law may regulate vsrious matters incidental to it. 
It may be practiced secretly, as well as openly. It has 
been associated for ages with eating, and with nearly 
all social customs. The battle against it must therefore 
be long; and the victory must be gradually gained on 








the extensive field. No Presidential proclamation can 
put an end to it. No state or congressional legislation 
can blot it from existence, on and after a certain date. 
After conceding the utmost which can fairly be claimed, 
as to the value of prohibitory laws, they only restrict and 
esnnot terminate the retail traffic; while the wholesale 
trade remains nearly untouched, from which supplies 
can always be had for private and social drinking. The 
evil is thus widespread and somewhat intangible. It is 
like malaria in the air, or unhealthful ingredients in the 
water of a region. No single remedy, once taken, suf- 
fices to counteract the baleful ix flaence, 

In other words, intemperance is one of the universal 
sins to which all men are exposed ; there being hardly a 
savage tribe which does not manufacture some fermented 
beverage by which intoxication may be produced, The 
temptation is as general as to profanity, unchastity, theft, 
falsehood, and other common sins. Oonstquently we 
must accept the warfare with intemperance ds part of 
the warfare with sin in general. It has come down to 
us from the ages past, and we must hand it on to those 
who shall come after us. Men will continue to make 
gluttons and drunkards, thieves and libertines of them- 
selves, for many years to come; and the church will 
continue to bear its testimony, to utter its warnings, and 
to use its redeeming infiuences, to the end. 

Does this view seem discouraging? It is so, only as 
any have taken counsel with fancy rather than fact, and, 
in their haste and impatience, have imagined that a 
sudden victory was possible for the temperance as well 
as for the anti-slavery reform ; that the state could effzct 
by law and police-machinery what the gospel failed to 
secure by moral power. Nor should it be forgotten, that 
there has been great progress made within the last cen- 
tury. We who mourn over the present ravages of intem- 
perance do not appreciate the results of the labors already 
put forth. They are evident in all classes of society. 
No scenes are now witnessed in fashionable circles such 
as disgraced the higher classes in other days. D'nners 
and suppers seldom end now in the intoxication of any 
of the gentlemen guests ; much less in the rolling under 
the table of the greater part of them. The standard of 
morality and of social decency has been perceptibly 
elevated among those who are most difficult to reach. 
The lowest class of the people are also not such drunk- 
ards as were their fathers and grandfathers. Drinking 
to obvious excess is not s0 characteristic of the whole 
body of the common laborers as it was two or three gen- 
erations since. Among the middle class, and especially 
among profersedly religious people, the change for the 
better is marked, especially in this country, where the 
reform has been pushed more earnestly, and where sccial 
custom and fashion are less tyrannical, than in the old 
world. The wine and brandy are no longer openly on 
the sideboard and the dinner table, and offered to every 
visitor and guest. The church-records no longer show 
that fearful percentage of falls from virtue and godliness 
among the clergy and the laity, by reason of drunken- 
ness. In hundreds of thousands of families the intoxi- 
cating cup is never touched, from year to year. Often 
large public entertainments are given, at which no pro- 
vision is made for a stronger drink than coffee, tea, or 
lemonade. Also at great gatherings of the people the 
drunkenness witnessed is so slight in comparison with 
that which used to attend upon every crowd on a holiday, 
that the friends of temperance may well congratulate 
themselves, and thank God for the success which has 
attended their efforts. 

Those efforts must be continued patiently and syste- 
matically, as part of the steady work of the church. The 
evil to be suppressed, if possible, and to be resisted, most 
surely, is still fearfully great. If any man is tempted to 
underestimate it, ke will not live lopg before it will be 
brought home to him in a trying manner, S me near 
relative or dear friend, or honored public character will 
come under the power of strong drink, and his sun will 
go down behind a black cloud. Then there will be 
wives and childran brought to d'rgrace and poverty. 
No household is safe from the invasion of the eemmoyg 
enemy. No circle of friends will long be unbrc ken by 
this ruthless foe. 

It will be noticed that our paper is largely given this 
week to the inculcation of the lesson which the Scrip- 
tures teach on this painful subject. We are anxious 
that parents and teachers shou!d realize the responsibility 
which is upon them in this matter. God forbid, that 
apy who read our columns should, from partaking of the 
wine-cup, find in their own bitter experience, that, ‘at 
the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an 
adder.”’ The hope of this, as of every other reform, is in 
the young. Let the children, throughout the land, of 
every Sunday-school, be duly indoctrinated in the prin- 


ciples, and trained in the practice of total abstinence 
frcm the use, as a beverage, of all that intoxicates, and 
along step will have been taken toward the desired 
consummation. 





ON WHICH SIDE ARE YOU? 


ERE is the rum curse,—a curse in its cost and a 
curse in its consequences,—impoverishing the 
nations, multiplying criminals, bringing suffering and 
sorrow to myriads of homes, and darkening the deepest 
shadows of eternity with the blackness of its never- 
ending woes! The struggle against it is in every land, 
and in every home. None can avoid the issue which is 
made by it. Every intelligent being is on the one side 
or the other of the line which divides its friends and its 
foes. On which side are you ? 

On the rum side of the line are the liquor dealers of 
every grade; from the bloated, foul-mouthed, brutal 
keeper of the reeking corner groggery, where cheap gin 
is peddied in a tin cup from the filthy cask, up to the 
proprietor of the most showy and fashionable wine-room 
on the principal street of the metropolis. All these 
dealers are included under one head in the census 
returns, Their profits are indistinguishably combined 
in the cost of $600 000,000 per annum, which this nation 
pays to keep the broad road to destruction packed with 
the doomed army of hopeless drunkards. If you are in 
the “ pure liqaor” business, there need be. no doubt as 
to which side of the line you must be counted. 

©a the same side are all the rum drinkers, wine drink- 
ers, beer drinkers—the drinkers of whatever is included 
in that annual outlay of $600,000 000. If you are one 
of these drinkers you are with all the rest of them. 
They and you make common cause. They count on your 
example and influence in their belief. I: matters little 
to them whether you drink little or much of intoxicativg 
beverages—if only you drink. You may tipple at the 
bar, or swig in the beer garden, or sip at the family 
table; it is all the same to them. You are on their side, 
That is enough for them. 

Perhaps, however, you use strong drinks only in the 
kitchen. They are never found on your family table 
unless they are cooked. They are in your pies, and 
cakes, and sauces; but never pure and simple in your 
glarses, What harm can there be in this? If there 
were no other harm in it, it puts you on the wrong side 
of the dividing line in the struggle with the rum-curse. 
You are a buyer and a user of strong drinks; and are 
so known and counted on by those who want free rum 
and an end of total abstinence. 

Bat there is harm from using liquors in the kitchen, 
beyond the evil of being on the wrong side of this line. 
If children see wine in the store rocm, and smell its 
tempting oderis:' mm, +« d:licious articles of food, and 
learn that t!.eur pacents deem it an important aid to an 

ttractive table, they naturally come to regard it with 
favor rather than with fear. They fail to shrink from 
its taste and touch and sight as they would if it were 
held before them or made mention of by those whom 
they reverence, as only a terrible poison and a thing 
accursed. There have been drunkards in many a parlor 
through a love for liquors acquired in the kitchen store- 
room. “ For my part,’ said a prominent Obristian man 
of our acquaintance, some years ago—“ For my part, I 
hope that mince pies will never join the temperance 
society.” That was a bright and playful speech, and 
many laughed at it then. The speaker was a pledged 
abstainer ; but he could not forego the use of wine and 
brandy in the kitchen. His children learned there to 
love these liquors. The days rolled by, and that father 
lived long enough to be summoned by a cry of murder 
into the house of one of his sons, where he grappled with 
him in a struggle todisarm him of a butcher’s knife with 
which he, in a fit of drunken fury, was attemp:i g to kill 
his own wife. Pvesibly in that hour the father would 
have been willing to permit mince pies to join the tem- 
perance society, if only he could have back again the 
early sobriety and purity of his ruined son. 

If you are a total abstainer ; if you neither sell intoxi- 
cating liquors nor drink them; if you let such beverages 
wholly alone; if you keep them out of your dining- 
room, your kitchen, and your bed-room; if you neither 
touch, taste, nor handle that which destroys with the 
using ; if you never look upon wine but with a shudder; 
if you teach your children to fear and to abhor the deadly 
thing, then you are on the other side of the line from 
the rum-drinkers and the rum-sellers. There will be no 
danger, then, of your being counted in their support. 
This is a good side of the line to be on. If you are 
already there, stay there, and try to bring others to be 





with you. If you are on the other side of the line, “come 
: over and help us,” 
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THE CURSE OF STRONG DRINK. 


—_- 


EVILS FROM DRINK IN AMERICA. 
{From Our Wasted Resources, by W. Hargreaves, M.D.) 
COST OF WAR AND DRINKS. 


ROM an essay furnished by David A. Wells to the 

Cobden Olub. England, upon the expenses, income, 
and taxes of the United States, we learn that the whole 
coat of the war of the Rebellion, North and South, from 
1861 to 1866, is estimated as follows: Lives, 1,000,000 ; 
property by destruction, waste, etc., $9,000,000000 The 
expenditures of the United States from June, 1861, t 
July, 1866, $5,792,257,000; of this the actual war 
expenses were about $5,342,237,000. The expenses of 
states, counties, cities, and towns in the Northern states, 
not represented by funded debt, have been estimated at 
$500 000,000 The increase of state debts on the war 
account was $123 000000. The increase of city, town, 
and county debts is estimated at $200,000,000 ; the total 
war expenses of the loyal states and national government, 
$6 165 237,000. The estimated direct expenses of the 
Oonfederate States on account of tha war were $2 (00,- 
000.000. Aggregated expenses of the country, North 
and § uth. $8,195,287,000. The total receipts from all 
sources during the second year of the war were Jess than 
$42,000,000. The expenditures were $60,000,000 
month, at the rate of $700,000 000 perannum. .. . C) 
annual cost of intoxicating drinks in the United States, 
at Dr. E Young’s estimate of $600,000,000 a year, in ten 
ross would amount to the total war expenses of the 
“4s states and the national t. Our drink 
bill in thirteen and a half years would amount to more 
than the aggregate war expenses of both the North and 
the South. Every fi years we expend more for 
strong drinks than the value of all the property wasted 
and destroyed during the five years of the war. And 
every year it costs our le over one million of dollars 
more for strong drinks the expenses, during the war, 
of all the states, counties, cities, and towns in the North- 
ern states not represented by funded debt. 


WHERE OUR PROFITS GO, 


The cost of liquors for ten years is nearly two-thirds of 
the assersed value ($9,914 780 825) of all the real estate 
in the United States, while the assessed value ($4,264,- 
205,907) of all the personal pro of the United States 
is but little more than two-thirds of our ten years’ drink- 
bill. Again, by the Census Returns of 1870, the value 
of all our “ products of agricult betterments, and 
additions of stock ($2 447 538,658.)” and the value of all 
our manufactures eg 325.442), were the sum of 
$,679,864,100, or only $679 864.100 more than is spent 
every ten years for liquors. Thus our people expend 
every eleven years for intoxicating drinks more than the 
value of all the products of agriculture and all our 
mechanical and manufacturing industries. If in at | 
eleventh year a fire should .be kindled in the Uni 
States on the first of January, and continue burning 
until the last moment of December, and every particle 
of our agricultural and manufactured products, as fast 
as they are produced, should be cast into the flames, and 
burned up until only the ashes remain, it would not 
inflict as much injury upon our people as is produced 
every eleven years by the use and sale of intoxicating 
drinks, The money expended for those drinks is not 
only lost, but the drinks entail upon our people the addi- 
tional evils of vice, wretchedness, crime, and demorali- 
zation, that far, very far outweigh the value of the money 
expended for them. If the products to the value of the 
money spent for drinks were ante destroyed by fire or 
flood, it would not deprive our industrious classes of the 
mental and ye goer power to sepsce them, as do the 
drinks for which their ha~: earned millions are expended. 
What nation or people cwever favored, can long exist 
and prosper who exp d or waste the value of so much 
labor for poisonou. urinks? Oan we wonder that we 
have money: panics, hard times, and stagnation of trade? 


SCHOOLS AND RUM-SHOPS, 


To illustrate the effects of these two antagonistic sys- 
tems of education, we will examine a few figures to 
show their operation in Pennsylvania, 

By report of the State Superintendent of Common 
Schoo]s for 1878 there were in the State, in 1872, 14,415 
schools, with 699,802 pupils and an average attendance 
of 464,127, and 7,674 male teachers and 9,110 female 
teachers—a total of 16.784 teachers. Total expenditures 
for common school purposes, $6,620,498 13, are 
exclusive of Philade!ph 

For the city and county of Philadelphia for 1872 there 
were 1,630 schools ; the whole number of pupils regis- 
tered in 1872, 189 924; the whole number ye to 
the schools at the beginning of the year, 80,364; the 
number of pupils at the close of the year, 84,387 ; average 
attendance, 72,025 The whole number of male teachers 
78; whole number female teachers. 1 552; the total ex- 
penses for school purposes, $1,576,199 74. The total 
edacational institutions of the State in 1872 were 16,090; 
teachers, etc., 18,783; pupils and students, average 
attendance, 542,076; the ocst for educational expenses, 
$8,399 724. 

Let us briefly examine the picture of the other edu- 
cational system. There were licensed in 1872 in Penn- 
sylvania 15,745 of those schools of drunkenness and 
debauchery, the retail liquor-shopse—and 861 wholesale 
liquor ishments. Allowing that three persons are 
engaged in each wholesale place, and two in each retail 
shop, there will be employed in selling intoxicating drinks 





not Jess than 31,490 by the sanction and protection of 
the State. There are, at the lowest calculation, one-half 
as many unlicensed liquor-shops as there are licensed, or 
about 7,000, one-half of which, or more, are in Phila- 
delphia. If two persons are employed in each, it will 

14.000 persons more engaged in selling unlawfal 
liquor, or a totalef 45,490 liquor-venders. If each liquor- 
shop has four drunkards and thirty tipplers, we have in 
the State 94 424 drunkards and 708,180 tipplers. The 
total in the State is not less than 802604 males who are 
drunkards, tipplers, and sots, besides not less than one- 
fourth as many females who are tipplers and drunkarde, 
and many of them worse than the worst of the males, 
The direct coat in the State is not leas than eighty mil- 
lion dollars ($80,000,000). 


RECAPITULATION OF THE TWO EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS, 


Education in Knowledge and Education in Immorality and 
Virtue. Vice. 
Schools, colleges, etc., in | Drinking-places in Penn- 


16,090 sylvania, . 


Professors and teachers, 18,788 | Employed in _ liquor- 
Pupils and stydents, etc., shops, . . ‘ . 45,490 
in regular attendance, 542,076| Tipplers and drunkards 802,604 
Cost for educational pur- | The direct cost of liquors 
poses in Pennsylvania, $8,399,723, in Pennsylvania, . $80,000,000 


Thus Pennsylvania bas only about two-thirds as many 
schools, academies, colleges, etc., as there are liquor- 
shops; and more than twice as many persons are em- 
ployed in dealing out intoxicating drinks in those schools 
of vice and immorality as are engaged in schools and 
other educational institutions; and nearly twice the 
number of tipplers and drunkards are attending these 
schools of drunkenness and immorality as attended all 
the schools, academies, and wes pe in the State; and 
there was spent for those liquid poisons sold in our 
licensed drankard-msking manufactories alone ten times 
more than the cost for true educational purposes. 

After carefally examining these figures, can any one 
wonder that, with all cur educational facilities, we have 
hitherto failed to have a community composed of sober, 
honest, intelligent, and industrious citizens; that the 
more cur educational improvements have augmented, 
the more have crime and criminals increased ? 


Pennsylvania, 28,606 





EVILS FROM DRINK IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


{From The Temperance Reformation and the Church, by the Rey. 
James Smith.] 


COST OF THE RUM CURSE. 


le ING the gross expenditure on bread and all these 
articles [tea, coffee, sugar, rice, and cocoa] together, 
it amounts to £4 3s, 3d. per head, or about £137 000.000, 
while the sum «pent on strong drink is £140,000,000, or 
£4 7s, 2d. per head, This expenditure, if saved from 
drink, and devoted to the extinction of the national 
debt, would accomplish that object in less than six years. 
In the same period it would suffice to build a house 
worth £150 for every family in the kingdom. All the 
churches, and missionary societies of the United King- 
dom contribute less than £900 000 for the propagation 
of the gospel abroad, being on an average 6}d. for every 
person. As much for strong drink in one week as we 
give for evangelising the heathen in three years! . . . 

It is said that six hundred years would elapse before 
the British and Foreign Bible Society would be able. 
with the funds now placed at its disporal. to supply ali 
the families of the earth with a copy of the Word of 
God. The money spent on strong drink would enable 
them to do it in less than six months. Or, our drink 
expenditure would build every year 15,000 places of 
worship, at an average cost of £5000, and furnish each 
of them with an endowment of £200 per annum. Or, 
agsin, it would enable the churches to send out 20,000 
missionaries with a perpetual income of £350 a year. 


SABBATH ATTENDANCE AT DRAM-SHOPS, 


It may well be doubted whether the houses open for 
the sale of strong drink have not a larger aggregate atten- 
dance on the Sabbath than those open for the worship 
of God, though the latter are open but one day in the 
week and the former all the seven. A few years ago a 
careful inspection was made of the numbers entering 
1,456 public houses and beer-shops in Manchester on six 
consecutive Sabbaths, and the average number on each 
Sabbath was found to be 212,243, of whom 119.533 were 
men, 70,478 women, and 22,232 children, making 82 men, 
48 women, and 15 children, in all 145 to each house; and 
these visits were made during only a portion of the day, 
viz., cy hours of the afternoon and evening. 

On the night on which the census was taken in 1851, 
there were in the district of Marylebone, London, less 
than 18,000 people attending places of worship, while 
there were at least 20,000 in the dram-shops. Thus the 
sanctity of the Sabbath is in a large measure destroyed, 
and its blessing lost ; instead of being the holiest, hap- 
piest, and most peaceful of all days, it becomes the most 
dissipated and miserable of all. 

Besides a considerable number of workmen engaged 
on the Lord’s day in the manufacture of strong drink— 
which has been estimated as high as 100,000—there are 
at least 200,000 people engaged for a longer or shorter 
period selling it ; so that there must be considerable over 
250,000 persons every Sabbath employed in the liquor 

e. 


NEED OF TEMPERANCE IN SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


It is startling to find that a large proportion of our 
criminals were at one time Sabbath scholars, some of 
them even teachers. In the report... —— the 
prison of Edinburgh, it was stated that 408 out of 569 
prisoners attributed their criminality to strong drink, 





and no less than 398 of these had been Sabbath scholars 
for an @ e period of two and a half years Mr. 
Logan found that 62 out of 78 prisoners in Glasgow had 
been connected with Sabbath-schools; and of these 59 
assigned drinking and public house company as the 
causes of their leaving school, and also of their becom- 
ing criminals, Of 202 prisoners in Huntingdon jail in 
1867, 143 had been Sabbath echolars; and of 2,000 priso- 
ners in Leeds, 1.400 had been in Sabbath-schools. From 
an inquiry instituted on a large scale, by which informa- 
tion was obtained from the chaplains of the principal 
prisons in England, Scotland, and Wales, “it appeared 
that out of 10 361 inmates of the principal prison and 
penitentiaries of our country, not fewer than 6,572 pre- 
poo pen oe oct wee 7 cae pe ler nx 
and upon pursuing the inquiry it was almost uniformly 
found that the use of intoxicating liquors was the cause, 
directly or indirectly, of so many Sabbath-school schol- 
ars becoming criminals.” 


STRONG DRINK GIVES NO STRENGTH. 


Brindley, the engineer, found that among his work- 
men in North Lancashire, some who were water-drinkers 
performed more work and esrned higher wages than 
others who were beer-drinkers, there being no observa- 
ble difference between them. Dr, Beddoes prevailed 
upon six anchor-smiths at Portsmouth to drink only 
water for one week, and found that as the week advanced 
they gained considerably on the other six who wrought 
along with them and used beer as formerly ; the water- 
drinkers themselves admitted that they felt much better 
at the end of the week than they usually did. Their 
work is extremely hard, and exposes them to frequent 
and sudden alterations of heat and cold. Dr. Carpenter 
found a “gigantic workman” at one of the great Bir- 
mingham foundries whose employment required the 
greatest physical strength of any at the works, and 
involved at the same time constant exposure to a scorch- 
ing heat; this man “found it quite impossible to drink 
alcoholic liquors whilst at his work, their effect being to 
diminish his strength to such a degree as to render him 
unfit for it. Almost all workmen at iron furnaces and 
similar employments find abstinence from strong drink 
essential while at their work. R. H. Danlop says in 
reference to his adventures in the Himalayas, “I have 
myself no prejadice in favor of temperance doctrines, but 
I have left off entirely the use of beer, wine, and spirits, 
simply because I have found them inevitably and unmis- 
takably mischievous.... I have never in my life 
known any case of a hunter giving « fair trial to a system 
of water-drinkibg who did not find that he could do 
better in walkiag, shooting, and endurance of every kind 
than when on the strengthening system of beer and 

irituous tonics”’ Of one hundred men engaged in a 
giass manufactory three drank only water, and they 
appeared to beof their proper age, while the rest seemed 
to be ten or twelve years older than they really Were. 
When Mr. Brassey was constructing the Great Northern 
Railway, there was among his other men a celebrated 
gang of navvies, who were able to do more work in 
shorter hours than the rest; they were teetotalers. Mul- 
titudes of similar cases could be adduced. 


GAIN THROUGH PROHIBITION, 


A writer in the Edinburgh Review for January, 1873, 
says: “We have seen a list of eighty-nine estates in 
England and Scotland where the drink treffic has been 
altogether suppressed with the very happiest social 
results. The late Lord Palmerston suppressed the beer- 
shops at Romsey as fast as the leases fell in. We know 
an estate which stretches far along the romantic shore of 
Loch Fyne where no whisky is allowed to be sold. The 
peasants and fishermen are flourishing, they all have 
money in the bank, and they obtain higher wages than 
their neighbors when they go to sea.” 

In the county of Tyrone, in Ireland, there is a district 
covering more than sixty square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 10,000, in which no public house is allowed ; and 
in that district there is ac mplete immunity from crime, 
while the poor-rate is very much lower than in the sur- 
rounding parishes, 

In 1869, a return was laid before a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, showing that in twelve parishes in the south of 
Scotland, with a population of 27,000, and no public 
houses, there were 214 paupers; while in seven adjacent 
parishes, with a smalier population and several public 
houses, the number of paupers was 357. 

The jinen mills at Bessbrook, near Newry, in Ireland, 
the property of Mr. J. G. Richardson, give employment 
to four thousand hands, most of whom reside in the town 
(which is also his property), and there is no public house 
in it. The owner is himself an abstainer, and, while 
those in his employ are left to the freedom of their own 
will in this matter, many of them are abstainers like- 
wise. The consequence is most satisfactory as regards 
both the physical and the moral health of thetown. No 

oliceman is resident in it, none being required; no 

ouse contains less than three apartments, many of them 
contain four or five; there are churches and schools for 
the whole population, and they are well attended ; there 
is also a dispensary and a savings bank; but as there is 
no public house, there is, consequently, no pawn-shop, 
prison, police office, nor poor-house. So prosperous is 
the place that it is an object of ambition throughout the 
= district to find employment and a home at Bess- 

rook. 

Saltaire, near Bradford, in England, affords another 
example of what may be regarded as a model town, very 
similar in its character. The sale of liquors for consump- 
tion off the premises was once allowed here, but its evil 
effects soon becoming apparent, it was suppressed within 
twelve months, 
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WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


for this department—including early reports of Con- 
ventions, Institutes, Normal-classes, and Teachers’ Associations—wil) 
be thankfully received.) 


——_ 


CONVENTION CALENDAR. 


Vermont, State, at St. Albans October 10-12, 1876, 
Maryland, State, at Hagerstown November 8, 9, 1876. 
New Jersey, State, at Salem......-.-cceseerrrroreee --November 14-16, 1876. 
New Hampshire, State, at Laconia. D ber 4-6, 1876. 


THE SWAMPSCOTT BIBLE CONFERENCE 
BY THOMAS K. COREE. 
[SECOND 8KETCH.] 

F all the subjects discussed at the Swampscott Bible 
Conference none excited more interest than “The 
coming of Ohrist.” Those in attendance at the Oon- 
ference represented all shades of opinion in regard to 
the subject. There were those who accept it as “the 
hope” of the New Testament—the doctrine of all others 
that conduces to joyous Christian expectancy and watch- 
fulness, There were those who believed in its truth, 
but « ‘ted it a matter of little moment. There were 
those who knew nothing about it; had never given it 
a thought. There were also those who were opposed to 
its consideration, and objected to the whole subject as 
usually presented by its advocates. While these diver- 
gent grades of views were represented and held by men 
well versed in the Bible, the discussion at the Conference 
was never controversial, but was conducted throughout 
in the interest of an honest investigation and with a 
desire to learn what were the teachings of the Bible on 

the theme under consideration. 

The doctrine was presented for one hour of each day 
of the Conference, by the Rev. Dr. James H. Brookes, of 
St. Louis, one of the most earnest and thorough biblical 
scholars of our country. It was not taken up systemati- 
cally for exhaustive discussion, but various phases of 
the subject suggested by the statements of Dr. Brooker, 
or presented by other members of the Conference, were 
considered from day to day. 

In presenting to the readers of Tox SuNDAY ScHOOL 
Times the substance of the discussion on this theme, at 
the Conference, I can only hope that some will be 
induced to examine the passages of Scripture referred to, 
and judge for themselves whether or not there is any- 
thing in the subject which makes it worthy the attention 
and study of Bible students, in the Sunday-school or 
elsewhere. 

‘ THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST. 

That the early church looked for and expected the 
coming again of Christ no Bible student can fairly ques- 
tion. Its frequent mention in the Acts and the Epistles 
shows that it was then considered a matter of vast im- 
portance. If so important then, why is it not equally 
important now? The doctrine has, to be sure, been 
brought into ridicule by those who couple with it 
unscriptural and absurd ideas, And many earnest 
Christians of the present day associate with the doctrine, 
so full of hope and joy to Paul and the early Christian 
church, the vagaries of foolish people in scanty apparel 
waiting on hill-tops for the Millerite period set for 














Ohrist’s coming. But at the worst the honest Bible}. 


student can only object to certain phases of the subject 
as taught by some of its advocates; they cannot deny 
that the fact of Christ’s second coming is plainly 
promised in the word of God. 

PRACTICAL VALUE OF THE DOCTRINE, 


If not of practical value, the consideration of this 
theme is a matter of but little moment. What then can 
be said in this direction? During the first three cen- 
turies of the church this doctrine was universally held. 
It was lost during the centuries of corruption ; it was 
renewed with the reformation; was held and taught by 
Luther, Knox, Calvin, Whitfield, Wesley, and other 
early reformers, as it is, indeed, by a large proportion cf 
the commentators and Bible students of the present day. 
In the New Testament forty different doctrines, experi- 
ences, and warnings are associated with Ohrist’s second 
coming, and one verse in every twenty-five makes men- 
tion of it. Look at its varied aspects. 

It is named in God’s word as 


THAT WHICH BELIEVERS SHOULD LONG FOR, 


2 Tim. 4: 8. Heb. 9: 28, 
Titus 2: 13. Rev. 22: 20, 
ATTITUDE OF THE EARLY CHURCH, 
1 Theas, 1 : 10. Phil. 3: 20. 
2 Thess. 2:1. 
PRACTICAL DUTIES TAUGHT BY THE DOCTRINE. 
Watchfulness. 


Matt. 24: 42-51. Luke 21 ; 28, 28, 34-36, 


Mark 13 : 33-37. Rev. 3: 3. 
Luke 12: 45, 46. 
Faithfolness, 
Matt. 25: 14-20. Matt. 24: 48-51. 
Luke 19: 13-15. 


Wakefulness, 

Matt. 26: 1-13, 1 Thess. 1-8. 
Joy. 

Acts 1:11. Compare with Luke 24: 52. 

Col. 3: 4. Phil. 4: 4, 5. 1 Pet. 1: 7,8. 

Rom. 5:2; 8:24. (The hope is in Christ’s coming.) 
Patience. 

Heb. 10: 36, 37. 1 Cor. 4: 5. 

Jas. 5: 7, 8. 
In snticipation of trouble. 
John 14: 1-3, 


In actual trouble. 
1 Thess, 4: 13-18, 
MOTIVES ARISING FROM THE DOCTRINE, 
For holiness of believers. 
1 Thess, 3: 13. 
1 Thess. 5: 23. 
For abiding in Christ, 
1 John 2: 28, 
For perseverance, 
Rev. 3: 11. 
For ministers preaching it. 
1 Pet. 5: 2-4. 


Titus 2: 11-15, 
2 Pet. 3: 11-13. 


2 Tim. 4: 1-4. 
1 These. 2: 19. 


WARNING AGAINST APOSTASY, 


Luke 17 : 24-37. 2 Tim. 3: 1-5. 
2 Thess. 2: 1-12. 2 Pet. 3: 1-4. 
1 Tim. 4: 1, 2. 2 John 1: 7. 


AN APPEAL TO SINNERS. 
2 Thess. 1: 6-10. Acts 3: 19-21. 
A PERSONAL, NOT A SPIRITUAL COMING, 
Matt. 10: 7. Luke 19: 11-15. 
Matt. 13 : 11-52. John 14: 1-3. 
Matt. 24: 30; 42: 44, 48. John 21 : 19-23. 
Luke 12: 35-40. 
What the angels say. 
Acts 1: 9-11. 
What Peter by the Holy Ghost says. 
Acts 3: 19-21. 
What Paul says by the Holy Ghost. 
1 Cor. 1: 7. 1 Thess, 4, 16. 
What Christ said to John. 
Rev. 22: 7, 12, 20. 
RELATION OF THE COMING TO ISRAEL, THE CHURCH, 
AND THE WORLD. 
Israel (‘he Jews) to be restored to the Holy Land. 
The land promised unconditionally. 


Gen. 13: 14-17. 
Its boundaries not yet fully — 
Gen. 15: 17, 18. 
An everlasting possession. 
Gen. 17: 3-8. Deut, 11: 12. 
Lev. 25: 23. 
An everlasting throne. 
1 Chron. 17: 4-17. 
Their restoration. 
Isa. 1 : 25-27. Jer, 3: 3-8. 
Isa, 2: 2, 3. Jer. 33: 7-16. 
Isa. 11: 10-13. Ezek, 37 : 21-28. 
Jer. 3: 16-18. 
To the church. 
Rom. 8: 23. Heb. 9: 28. 
1 Cor. 1: 7. 2 Tim. 4: 8, 
Phil. 3: 20. Titus 2: 13. 
1 Thess. 1: 10. 


Coming of the Lord in the air for believers. Obhrist 
seen only by believers after the resurrection. 
Acts 1: 2, 3,10. Acts 10: 41. 
John 14: 19. 1 Cor, 15: 8. 
1 Thess. 4: 16. (Shout, word of command.) - 


Saints only will understand the word of command. 
John 12 : 28, 29, 


Acts 9: 7 compared with Acts 22: 9. 
Dan. 10: 7. 1 Cor. 15: 51, 52. 
The looking for Ohrist is not death. 


1 Thess. 4: 14-18. Phil. 3: 21. 
1 Cor. 15: 23, 49-54, 
With Ohrist, 
John 12: 26, John 17 : 24. 
John 14: 3, 19. 1 Thess. 5: 10. 


BELIEVERS AND THE JUDGMENT, 
Their persons and sins do not come into judgment; but 





their works do. 


539 
Rom. 14: 10, Rev. 22: 12. 
1 Cor. 3: 8, 13-17, Jas. 1: 12, 
2 Cor. 5: 10. 2 Tim. 4: 7, 8. 
Eph. 6: 8. 1 Pet. 5: 4, 


Col. 3: 25. 
COMING OF THE LORD TO THE EARTH. 
(Coming of the Lord is when he comes for his saints. 


Day of the Lord is the day of judgments, visitations, 
and the thousand years of his reign.) 


For his saints, 
Matt. 24: 29, 30. Jude 14. 
Mark 14 : 62. Col. 3: 4, 

, 2 Thess. 1:7. 1 Thess. 3: 13. 
Rey.1:7. 1 Thess, 4:14, Zech, 14: 1, 4, 5. 


Rey. 17:14. Compare with Rev. 19: 14. 
THE BELIEVER REIGNS WITH CHRIST, 


Rom, 8: 17. 2 Tim. 2: 12 
1 Cor. 6: 2, 3. Rev. 1: 6. 
Matt. 19: 28. Rev. 3: 21, 
Luke 12: 25-37. Rev. 5: 9, 10. 


ORDER OF EVENTS IN CHRIST’S COMING, 
1, The dead in Christ arise and those who are alive 
and remain are caught up together with them in clouds, 
1 Thess. 4: 14, 18. 


A literal restoration of the Jews to their own land. 
Part of them return in unbelief. 


Isa. 6: 9, 13, Isa. 18: 3-7. 
Isa. 17 : 10-14. Ezek. 22: 1-9, 
Dan. 9: 24-27. Compare with Zech. 11 : 14-17. 
Zech. 12: 8-14; Zech. 13: 1-9, 
2. The temple will be rebuilt, 
2 Thess, 2: 4, Rey. 11: 1-8, 
3. The Jews will enter into a covenant with antichrist, 
Dan. 9: 27. John 5: 43, 


4, After three and a half years antichrist reveals his 
true character. 


Meo to Dan. 11: 36. 

8: Sa 2 Thess, 2: 3, 9. 

9: Rev. 13. 

5. He nike PE ya up his 
own image for worship. 

Dan. 9: 27. 
Dan. 11: 31, 


Dan. 
Dan. 
Dan. 


Matt. 24: 15. 


Rey. 13: 14-17, 
Dan, 12: 11. 


6. The two witnesses are killed. 
Rey. 11: 7. 

7. The devil cast out of the air into the earth. 
Rey. 12: 7-12. 

8. The Holy City (Jerusalem) trodden down. 
Dan. 9: 26, Rev. 11 2. 

Luke 21: 24, 
9, Great tribulations come upon the world. 


Jer. 30: 7. Rey. 7: 14, 
Dan. 12: 1, Rev. 3: 10. 
Matt. 24: 21. Luke 21 : 34-36. 
Zech. 14: 12. 
10, Israel is saved from these tribulations by the per- 
sonal appearance of Christ. 
Zech, 14: 1-3, 


Rey. 19. 
2 Thees. 2: 4-7. 


THE RESURRECTIONS, 
Difference in character of the resurrections of the 
believer and unbeliever. 
John 5: 28, 29. 1 Thess, 4: 13-18, 
1 Cor. 15: 42, 54, 55. 
Difference in the time of :esurrections of believers 
and unbelievers. 


Rey. 20: 4-6. Matt. 18 : 38-43. 
Luke 14: 14, Psa. 49 : 14, 15, 
Isa, 26 : 6-9. Matt. 22: 30. 
Isa. 26: 12, 14, 19, 21, Luke 20 : 35, 36, 
Ezek. 37 : 1-14, 1 Cor. 15: 23. 
Dan. 7 : 17-27. Phil. 3: 11. 
Dan, 12: 1-3. Acts 24: 14, 15, 


Dr. Brookes closes his presentation of the theme to the 
Conference by an exposition of the letters to the seven 
churches, and of the seven parables in the thirteenth 
chapter of Matthew, together with a review of the sub- 
ject in its varied teachings. He briefly sketched the 
early history of the Jews, reconciled some seeming dis- 
crepancies, and brought the Bible history and record of 
time down to the ascension of Ohrist to heaven and the 
descent of the Holy Spirit upon his church. At this 
point all record of time ceases, and the believer is in an 
expectant state looking for the promised return of 
Ohbrist for his church, When Ohrist comes all true 
believers—his own people, dead and living—will be taken 





out of the world to be with him. Then comes the 
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restoration of the Jews to their own land, the season of 
trials and tribulations, such as has never been seen, 
which js ended by the coming of Christ, and the opening 
of the millenium which lasts a thousand years. This 
period is followed by a brief season in which Satan is 
again let loose. Following this comes the resurrection 
and judgment and the end of all worldly things which 
are swallowed up in eternity, 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ASSEMBLY. 


BY THE REV. JESSE LYMAN HURLBUT. 


HE first two courses of the Chautauqua banquet are 
over. We have swallowed the scientific soup 
strongly flavored with trilobites and sprinkled with star- 
dust ; we have pariaken of the fish-diet of the temper- 
ance folks, doubtless to the great enlargement of our 
brains; and now comes on the table the solid, juicy 
roast beef of the Sunday-school Assembly, which is 
the piece de resistance of the summer’s entertainment, 
Whether the company will be able to sit through the 
bill-of-fare, with its side-dishes of kindergarten, Greek, 
and Hebrew, and its dessert of church congress, is a 
question which, at this stage of the dinner, nobody ven- 
tures to answer. We made a beginning on Tuesday 
evening, August 1, and have progressed at a fair average 
each day since. 

Oar opening meeting was under very different circum- 
stances from the similar occasion of last year. Then, we 
waded through mud below and rain above, “Climbing 
up Z'on’s hill” to the Pavilion, where we sat = bedrag- 
gled, but unconqaered company, listening to the wit of 
Eggleston, and the wisdom of Dr. Hodge, and the music 
of Bliss and Sherwin, with enthusiasm which the weather 
could not dampen. This year we assembled a couple of 
thousand strong, under a glorious moon, and with a fresh 
evening breeze, in the auditorium, which was ablaze with 
flags and lanterns and calcium lights. The platform was 
filled with notabilities of the Sunday-school world—old 
and new. There was the field marshal, Prince Von V in- 
cent, the conductor and commander-in-chief, who gave a 
brief and graceful word of greeting; Presbrey, of the 
raven locks and the eagle eye, who spoke on behalf of 
the old Chautauquans; the genial Dr. Randolph, who 
presented the regards of the Centennial city and the 
Bap‘ist churches; Flood, of Jamestown, who sits this 
year on the editorial tripod, and by a wave of his magic 
pen confers immortality on the orators at Chautauqua; 
Sanders, the young Baptist preacher, whose intellectual 
head and stalwart body give good p:om'sr for the futare ; 
Prof. A. F, Townsend, of Iowa, with the greetings of 
Olear Lake, one of Chautauqua’s growing children; Dr. 
W. E. Knox, of Elmira, with a twinkle in his eye, and 
several dry jokes on his tongue; A. O. Van Lennep, of 
the red fez and the green Syrian gown, who made a 
speech in Arabic, which the paper failed to print next 
morning; Dr. E. F. Barr, with a few oratorical sentences ; 
Frank Beard and his double-twisted puns; Prof. Sher- 
win, who can make a speech, sing a song, or crack a joke, 
with equal facility; Mr. W. A. Duncan, who had come 
all the way from London to Chautauqua; your energetic 
business manager, Mr. Wattles, who made the liberal 
offer of “stop-over checks” to all who wished to look at 
Tue Times; and a lot of others who listened to the 
speeches and looked at the fireworks which followed. 
There was a grand time of shaking hands with old 
friends, and getting acquainted with new ones. These 
Sunday-school fellows are a social set. Somehow, after 
you’ve seen them once, you meet them next day with a 
feeling as if you had known them intimately for twenty 
years, 

Next day, Wednesday, August 2 after a good square 
breakfast early in the morning, the great grindstone 
began to revolve, and the work began with vigor. Though 
each day of the programme has an individuality of plan, 
all days are alike in being crowded top-full of exercises, 
and any one will serve as an example for the fortnight. 
Oa this opening day, at eight o’clock, Mr, Ostrander 
started the “Children’s service,” which has grown very 
popular among the youngsters, with its daily little talks 
by various men and women who know how to talk to 
little folks, At the same hour, Dr. H. S O:borm was 
unrolling his chart of Palestine, seventy feet long, in the 
Pavilion, and giving a lecture which was wonderful for 
its fallness of information, though somewhat miscella- 
neous and undigested in its plan. At half-past nine, the 
four section-tents were filled with normal-class stu- 
dents, under the general charge of Lyman Abbott— 
terpretation,” the lecture being illustrated by the black- 
board, while pencils and note-books were busy on the 





seatse, This normal-class study is more than ever the 
prominent feature of Chautauqua, There are morning 
and afternoon drills in the section-tents, based on Dr. 
Vincent’s new lesfiets of the third or senior grade; 
summings-up by each conductor in his own department ; 
once in three or four days a “general platform review” 
by Dr. Vincent from the stand, covering all the ground 
passed over. On the last day there will be a written 
examination on the whole fortnight’s course, and then 
the lucky ones who “pass” will be “Ohautauqua 
Alumni,’’ to take their turn in putting on airs of superi- 
ority before the “ new fellows” next summer, just as——. 
Bat we make no reflections, 

At eleven AM., we gathered in the auditorium to 
hear the opening sermon by the Rev. H. M. Sanders. 
It was a ticklish place, before all the D.D.’s, for a young 
fellow not yet a month out of the seminary, but he 
acquitted himself nobly, speaking on “The manifestation 
of Ohrist” (John 14: 21). In the afternoon, Dr. Knox 
delivered a scholarly lecture upon “Old Testament 
severities,” and afterward his wife took the primary- 
class teachers into one of the section tents for a normal 
conversation. Mrs. Knox has done a good work in sug- 
gesting methods of infant-class instruction, which stand 
the best of all tests, that of practical operation in average 
Sunday-schools. At five o’clock came what the pro- 
gramme calls ‘The specialties,””—the classes in Greek, 
Hebrew, and kindergarten teaching, with the lectures 
on the models of Palestine, Jerusalem, the tabernacle, 
etc, all of which are attended by large numbers of 
people. 

After supper, we gathered in the Pavilion for the 
“Eventide Conference.” This is a purely religious 
meeting, held at seven o’clock, two evenings in each 
week, fragrant with spirituality, and blessed in its influ- 
ence, Coming just at sunset, and mingling its solemni- 
with the twilight shadows; having such themes as “The 
holiness of God,” “The peace of God,” opening with 
suggestive talks by such leaders as Dr. Vincent and Ly- 
man Abbott; enriched by the reading of selected Scrip- 
ture verses, and framed in fitly chosen hymns—this Oon- 
ference mellows every heart, and breathes a holy calm- 
ness around the closing day. 


After a quiet hour spent in this precious communing, ) 


we went once more down the hill to the auditorium, and 
heard a cheery address from Dr. Warren Randolph on 
“ Hopeful aspects of our cause.” Some of these were: 
1, The large share of popular favor which it enjoys as 
shown by the many and immense assemblies this sum- 
mer, from Olear Lake to Ocean Grove. 2 The enlarged 
ideas and improved plans of Sunday-school work. 3. 
The increased activity and thoroughness in Bible study 
of the Sunday-school. After the address, the Assembly 
resolved itself into what friend Hazard calls “a gramb 
ler’s convention.” In twenty minutes, “ Four chapters 
of difficulties”—those of the Teacher, the Superinten- 
dent, the Pastor, and the Pupil, were presented, in brief, 
bristling points, by as many speakers. The North 
Carolinians sang some of their melodies, and then the 
harmonious notes of the night-bells closed the firat day’s 
work, 

The features of Thursday, August 3, as distinct from 
the regular, daily studies, were the morning and after- 
noon addresses, and a conversation on normal-classes in 
the evening. The first lecture was by Lyman Abboit, 
on “ Biblical interpretation.” In its clearness of outline, 
its aptness of illustration and practical suggertions, it 
was admirable. He named principles for the right 
understanding of the Bible. 1. Be sure you have a 
Bible before you for a consideration of the text and the 
translation. 2 Oonsider the character, the tempera- 
ment, the aim, and the circumstances of the writer, 3. 
Consider the character and circumstances of the writing 
itself. 4. Oonsider yourself, your own atmosphere of 
education, training, habits of thought, prejudices. 5. 
Consider and keep in mind the sacred character, divine 
origin, and authority of the book itself. 

In the afternoon there was another address, by the 
Rev. Dr. George P. Hayes, President of Washington and 
Jefferson College, Penn., on “‘ How to Reason,” to which 
all unite in giving a high meed of praise. The conver- 
sation on normal classes was very valuable in stating 
the various forms under which normal classes have been 
actually organized, of which nine different varieties were 
represented as those for scholars intending to teach ; for 
teachers; union classes; classes under Young Men’s 
Christian Association direction ; seminary classes; ete. 
Then the difficulties in the way of establishing such 
classes were called for, and stated by one and another. 

We must not forget to mention the music of this and 
other evenings, There was Sherwin, the indefatigable 





and useful, always ready for any work. He was aided 





by two cornets, which led the voices of the congregation, 
and occasionally, by a band from Mayville, great horns 
and all, making the woods ring, and discoursing at times 
sweet music from the lake, while the people listened from 
the shore, Then there was “ The Itinerant Trio,” three 
Methodist preachers who sing together, in sweetly-chorded 
voices, reminding one somewhat of the Hutchinsons of 
former days. Also we hear the thrilling slave-songs of 
the North Oarolinians, which are of a quality further 
“down South ” than any that have before sounded in our 
northern ears. Next week P. P. Bliss will be here, and 
there is a floating rumor that we may have, ere the close 
of the Assembly, the great Sankey himself, though of 
this there is not absolute certainty. So it will be perceived 
that we do not lack for music in our meetings. There 
are praise-services, and promise-meetings, with plenty of 
singing, and “ beach-meetings” with music on the lake, 
responded to by Scripture readings from the shore, and 
various other choral privileges, which to be appreciated 
must be enjoyed. 

Oa Friday, August 4, we had a specimen Sunday- 
school, under the superintendency of Lewis Miller, 
somewhat better than such “make believe” institutions 
usually are made, though not quite up to the genu! e 
article; a lecture by Mr. James Hughes, of Tor -uio, 
Oanada, on “ Reviewing in Sunday-school;” « -olid 
substantial paper on ‘‘ Childhood and the Sunday school 
Work,” read by the Rev. Dr. Hargrave, of Tennessee, 
which was interrupted by a sudden dash of rain, scat- 
tering the audience, and compelling adjournment to the 
Pavilion ; one of Frank Beard’s inimitable caricature 
addresses, with drawings on the spot, chalk and talk 
being mixed, on “ Our School ;” and in the evening one 
of the Rey. J. 8. Ostrander’s representations of Oriental 
manners and customs, with its picturesque costumes and 
striking scenes illustrative of Bible incidents, which kept 
the unabated interest of the crowd until half-past ten 
o’clock. 

Saturday, August 5, was allotted to the Oentennial, as 
far as the regular work of the Assembly would permit. 
A platform meeting was improvised, to take the place of 
the address by Bishop Simpson, who had telegraphed his 
inability to be present. A number of short addresses 
were given by gentlemen from various sections, including 
a grand union speech by the Rav. Dr. Baird, of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, friendly salutations from Mr. Hughes, 
of Toronto, and Mr. Dancan, of Eogland. In the after- 
noon Frank Beard and your correspondent addressed a 
few children, who were almost crowded out of sight by 
twenty times as many older people. In the evening, 
there was a Bible service at the lake-shore, an “ illumi- 
nated fleet” on the waters, and fireworks—so that the 
Centennial was celebrated according to the orthodox 
method. 

Sunday, August 6, was passed in quiet. The gates 
were shut, and the dwellers in the camp lived “ far from 
the madding crowd.” We had a regular Sunday-school, 
with fifteen hundred members ; good sermons, morning, 
afternoon, and evening; a precious, restfal “ Eventide 
Conference” in the Pavilion, led by Lyman Abbott; 
and special meetings for “ mothers ” “ children,” “ young 
men,” “ pastors,” and “superintendents,” in the various 
section-tents, A holy peace reigned around, and all 
hearts felt the sweet stillness of the sacred hours. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


THE AUGUST MAGAZINES. 


ITH its current issue Scribner's Monthly brings a 
novelty into American periodical literature in the 
shape of a “midsummer holiday number.” Some of the 
English magazines are doing the same thing this year; 
but their midsummer numbers are extra issues, and do 
not form a part of the annual two volumes, Scribner’s 
is the August number, somewhat enlarged, more pro- 
fusely illustrated, and made up with special reference to 
the hotel piazza, the brookside, or the beach. The con- 
ductors of the magazine have given us a very attractive 
and beautiful miscellany, and we hope they will repeat 
the experiment next year. The poetry of the number is 
rather more remarkable than the prose. The Flood of 
Years, Mr. Bryant’s poem, is the longest and most am- 
bitious original work the venerable author has given us 
for years. In a certain sense it compliments Thanatop- 
sis, which it equals in length. Through the poem there 
is an undertone of pensive sadness, as befits its theme 
avd the period of life which the author has reached. 
Mr. Bryant’s sadnegs,has more of gloom in it than does 
Mr. Longfellow’s, as shown in Morituri Salutamus ; and 
it is once more evident that the nature of the elder poet 
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is the more sombre and cheerless. But 
Thanatopsis itself is conspicuously lack- 
ing in that serenity with which a Christian 
poem ought to glow. Another long and 
remarkable poem is Mr. Stoddard’s Hoapes 
Civitatis, a national ode which fills several 
clesely- printed pages. Mr. Stoddard, not- 
withatanding his kinship to the Eliza- 
bethan writers, has a Horatian vein 
which is here apparent for the first 
time since the appearance of his ode 
on the death of Lincoln. T. B. Al- 
drich, Celia Thaxter, and Sidney Lanier, 
are other poets of the number. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Lanier will not allow his 
mannerisms to crystallize into permanent 
characteristics. The prose articles are en- 
joyable, every one, and upon the accom- 
panying pictures Mr. Drake, the art man- 
ager of the magazine, has expended unu- 
sual care. Hide and Seek Town, by H. 
H, celebrates the quiet beauties and 
pleasures of a nameless New England vil- 
lage, which her friends will recognize as 
Princeton, Mass., in which she has sum- 
mered for two or three years past. Niagara 
Falls, Mr. George W. Holly, a local enthu- 
siast, describes with new anecdotes and 
new engravings; and Gail Hamilton gets 
fairly over the line of Her Majesty’s do- 
minions in her article concerning a trip 
to the maritime provinces. Andrew O. 
Wheeler (“Nym Crinkle” of The World) 
tells cf some experiences of Western 
travel. As enjoyable as anything the 
number contains is Mr. John Burroughs’s 
plessant talk on birds, which is illumi- 
nated with beautiful and carefully made 
drawings by Miss Fidelia Bridges. The 
editorial departments are a little below 
their average merit. 

Harper's Mogazine, whose editor lays 
down the principle that no number should 
be better than any other, and that all 
should be good, opens with an account of 
Wellesley College, the new institution 
founded by H. F. Darant, the Boston 
lawyer, millionaire, and Christian worker. 
It is written by Edward Abbott, one of 
the able and bright editors of The Congre- 
gationalist's staff. Younger than Vassar, 
and still lacking many needed appliances, 
Wellsley has already cost its founder a 
million dollars or so, and has approved 
itself by the excellent character of the 
education it cffers. Its religious character 
is pronounced but not propagandist. The 
Rev. John W. Chadwick, the Brooklyn 
radical Unitarian, desciibes the Battle of 
Long I:land in an interesting psper, and 
Wiliam L. Stone, the zsalous antiquarian, 
tells stay-at-home readers about Saratoga 
Springs. Mr. Albert Rhodes’s Sentimen- 
tal Journey to the Jordan is light and 
readable, and the stories and poems are of 
average merit. In the easy chair Mr. 
Curtis, who never can quite forget his 
juvenile experiences at Brook Farm, pays 
Mr. Frothingham’s history of transcen- 
dentaliam s long, graceful, and rather 
undeserved compliment. 

The Atlantic is not precisely brilliant, 
and not exactly dull. Mrs. Kemble’s 
reminiscenses of her early days are inter- 
esting enough to save a worse number. 
She has the naiveié of an elderly person, 
and the enthusiasm of a young woman; 
nothing could be more entertaining, for 
instance, than her description of a clerical 
admiser, of the fox-hunting order, who 
once bothered her with his attentions. 
E. P. Whipple starts what is apparently 
to be a series of critical papers on Dick- 
ens’s works with one on the Pickwick 
Papers. It is pretty Jate im the day to 
talk about so old and so frequently ana- 
lyzed a book, but Mr. Whipple is always 
worth reading, and here he says some new 
things. Our sentimental friend, Mr, Tracy 
Tupman is uniformly called “Tapham” 
in this article—a slip such as Mr. Whipple 
is apt tomake, .Tae battle of Chattanooga 





is described by Gen. Howard, whose aca- 
demic training at Bowdoin enables him to 
write better than most army officers; The 
Arthuriad is Harriet W. Preston’s theme ; 
and Oharles Dudley Warner, in most 
musical prose, tells cf his experiences at 
Jerusalem. The cynical writer on the 
Characteristics of the International Fair, 
this month crosses the Schuylkill and gets 
on the grounds. 

Tippincott’s, as usual, has two or three 
articles of first-class merit. One is The 
Age of Knicknacks, by Lady Blanche 
Murphy, who seems to have hit upon a 
subject which she is precisely fitted to 
handle, The article would have re flected 
credit upon Blackwood or Macmillan. 
Montenegro is described by Edward King, 
one of our best epemeral writers and news- 


paper correspondents. Other articles to 


be read with pleasure are On the Exstern 
Shore,” number the second, by Robert 


Wilson, and the first of two critical papers 


on George Sand, by R. Davey, a Roman 
Oatholic journalist of New York. 


Richard Grant White is usually the 
writer to whose article the rea: ers of The 


Galaxy first turn, and this month his con- 
tribution is unusually good. Its title, 


King Cole and his Band, does not give 


a very clear idea of its nature. It is an 
entertaining essay on the fiddle, the origin 
and history of which instrument are un- 
folded with cleverness and completeness. 
Mr. White claims that the English, and 


not the Italians, invented it, and that the 


very name violin is cf Anglican origin. 


The other articles are in the magazine’s 


usual vein, and include New York in 


the Continental Congress, Souvenirs of 


a Man of Letters (J. H. Siddons), Gar- 


man Spas from a non-Gambling Point of 


View, by Lady Murphy, and The Dutch 
Conquest of Holland, by A. H. Guern- 
sey. Reforming the World is another 


of Dr. T. M. Coan’s polished but bloodless 
radical essays. When a Free Religionist 


loses his enthusiasm and becomes passive 


and indifferent, he might as well be a 


monk, 
With all that our American magazines 
can give to us of the best original matter, 


month by month, we should be poorly off 


if we were deprived of the choicest treas- 
ures of the periodical literature of Great 


Britain, such as The Eclectic Magazine con- 


tinues to supply. Uniform good taste and 
skill are exhibited in the selections for 
this msgszine, out of the abundance from 
which it culls. There is a peculiarly at- 
tractive variety in the contents of the 
Avgust issue. It includes Mr. Gladstone’s 
Courses of Religious Thought, from the 
Contemporary; Reminiscences of Leigh 
Hunt and Lord Brougham, from Temple 
Bor ; Lieut. Cameron’s Journey Across 
Africa, from Good Words ; a sensible arti- 
cle frcm Macmillan’s on Domestic Service, 
proposing a training school for house- 
servants; and other noteworthy papers, 
includivg biographical and geographical 


sketches ; tc gether with a continuation of 


Her Dearest Foe, by Mrs. Alexander. The 
engraved portrait is of Mr. A. R. Spofford, 
Librarian of Congress. 

Appleton’s Journal for August is the 
second issue of the new series, in monthly 
numbers. We are pleased with the change. 
As a weekly, the periodical always had 
something of the magazine in its nature, 
and now it brightens its editorial pages 
with the cleverness and vivacity which 
the same department used to show in its 
more frequent appearance, 
a dollar less than the other magazines, and 
rather more popular in its character, there 
is no reason why it should not occupy a 
field of its own. The present number has 
severa! articles worth reading. Mr. Wil- 
Ham Wirt S:ker, consul at Oardiff, tells 
some of the characteristics of Parisian 
journalists, with personal sketches; there 
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are papers descriptive of experiences in 
the rugged lands of our extreme west ; and 
Joel Benton writes-of apples only less en- 
tertainingly, and more sensibly, than did 
Thoreau in his famous essay on the sub- 
ject. 

The Record of the Year, another new 


monthly, has reached its fifth number. 


It is edited by Frank Moore, the well- 
known historian and diarist, on substan- 
tially the plan of his histories of the Revo- 
lution and the Rebellion. Each day has 
its own events noted; and there is, be- 
sides, a valuable selection of poems and 
ana, with some original matter, and one 
steel portrait a month. Thus the publica- 
tion is both a historical diary and a cona- 
t« mporary scrap-book, in both of which 
capacities it is worthy of permanent pres- 
ervation and present reading. This month, 
among a great variety of other matter, we 
are given both the political platforms, a 
readable article on Bohemianism in Amer- 
ica, and a portrait and biography of Com- 


modore Vanderbilt, 


The August number of Zhe Ladies 
Repository contains a steel portrait of the 
magazine’s former editor, the Rev. Dr. 
Wentworth. The contents of this monthly 
is usually noticeable for its variety of 
articles on topics of genera! interest and 
and, under the management of 
Dr, Curry, the numbers for July and 
Avgast have proved quite equal to its 
general standard. The changes planned 
for the beginning of another year include 
new features as well ss a new name; and 
the results of the experiment to find and 
filla new sphere of magazine literature 


travel ; 


will be watched for with interest. 
The 


The juvenile magazines are well repre- 
sented. St. Nicholas is a treasure of stories 
and pictures, and Wide Awake has a great | Ce 
variety of illustrated papers for older and 


younger children, by Nora Perry, Mrs. 


Wyeth, Miss McKeen, Clara Doty Bates, 


Clara F. Guernsey, Margaret Etynge, Ed- | an 
gar Fawcett, and other favorite juvenile 


writers, 





Chauncey Judd ; or, The Stolen Boy. By 
Israel P. Warren. New York : T, Y. Orow- 
ell.—This work of Dr. Warren’s is not a 
new one, but it reappears at a time when 
everything Revolutionary returns in new 
garb. It is a well-written and decidedly 
entertaining story for young people, and 
tells of the times when there was a sort of 
guerilla boat-warfare between the shores 
of Long Island and Connecticut. The 
episodes described are almost unique in 
our history,and Dr. Warren makes the 
most of them. (For sale by the Reformed 


Church Publication Society.) 


Dick’s Strength. Boston: D, Lothrop 


& Oo,—The career of two lads is traced in 
this little story from the English, which 
emphasizes the insidious nature of sin, and 
holds up to view quite clearly and impres- 
sively the only source of strength to resist 
and overcome wad 


~ BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


UNDER its new management the Mt. 
Vernon Military Academy at Morgan 
Park, Ill, is likely to become very popu- 
lar. Parents can feel that they are doing 
a safe thing in placing their sons under 
the excelient discipline and influence ot 
this school, See advertisement, 








Sunday at Home, for the present 
month, is devoted chic fly to its serial sto- 
ries, which are attractively presented with 
numerous, and, in general, good wood-cut 
engravings. An article entitled Sabbath 
Round the World is interesting for its 
timeliness to the Sabbath discussion, as 
also is one on The Grave of David Brain- 
erd, in view of its exhibit of the English 
estimate of the work of an American mis- 
sionary. 


A NOISY APPARATUS, which attempts 
to heat by steam, is a source of needless 
trouble, To do away with all noise and 
concussion of steam is one ot the special- 
ties which is guaranteed in constructing 
their Steam Heating Apparatus, and also 
for their Hot Water Heating Apparatus, 
by Orane, Breed & Oo., of Cincinnati, O. 





THe ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEK- 
LY, published by the American Tract 
Society, with its fresh, crisp reading mat- 
ter and elegant pictures, is a paper which 
both old and young will welcome to their 
homes. If you are not familiar with it, 
send us your address, and we shall be 
glad to send sample. Address, H. N. 
Thissell, Dist. Sec , 1512 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 





“A THING OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOR- 
EVER,” and the sale of 441 tons, or 2,543,- 
512 packages of the “ Rising San Stove 
Polish” in the year 1875, surely proves 
that the ladies of this country know and 
appreciate a really good article; from the 
number of imitators this favorite brand 
has had it would seem that rival manu- 
facturers do also. None genuine without 
the trade mark of the proprietors, to be 
found in another column. 





A New Mosicat Norarion.—lIt will 
be interesting to all lovers of singing to 
know that a new musical notation has 
been deviced, which makes note reading 
very simple and easy. The device con- 
sists in putting a neat little figure in the 
head of each ».cte: 1 for do, 2 for ra, 3 for 
me, and so on, which is a great advantage 
to those who are not skilled in the art of 
singing by note; and it is claimed for this 
new notation that it is a help to those who 
are not skilled in the art of singing by 
note; and it is claimed for this new nota- 
tion that it is a help to those who wish to 
learn to sing. Send to Messrs, Fillmore 
Bros., Cincinnati, and they will mail you 
specimens free of charge. 
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BOARD IN PHILADELPHIA. — 
two rooms, each containi 
Fd be 


rivate family has 
ouble bed, which 
with board > we: tion of the 
season. Address, No. 745 Erie 
Street (between . Tenth and Ikloveuith’ "Streets, near 


Fitzwater Stree’ 

Drs. Srrone’s REMEDIAL a ay Sasatege 
8 N. Y., has Turkish, Boma, © ur, Hy- 
dro) c, and Electro-Thermal ualizer 

other facilities for the cure of Nervous, Lung, 
Female, and Chronic Diseases. For full particu- 
lars, send for circular. 








best. ces moderate. arn 
this Hotel for all parts of the city, and to el- 
phia Depot for Centennial. 








EDUCATIONAE. 


MOUNT VERNON MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Morgan Park, (ook County, Il., 


Under new ent, will afford increased 

for thorong education. Fall term begins 

September 14, 1876. Reference in Philadelphia, 

Rev. H. Clay. Trumbull, editor SuNDay S¢HOOL 
TIMES ~ circulars address 


Capt. E. N. KIRK TALCOTT, President, 
Washington Heights, Ill. 


BRADFORD AOADE MY 
FoR core. ——— 
Year commences A 


matoy 1, 16rd. 








circulars or ad- 
ANNIE UORNSON, 
_ Bradford, Mass, 





This convenient little article does away with the 
uncomfortable ee oe a” Lynd around the 
body. It cnpecee i le 
tion, and can A io any igo in pe 
minutes, w sewing or 
~~ com fort fe caenis ox 


on receipt of rod = 
pee iL 
GEORGE ; and Man of 


, : 575 y, Now York, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





OXFORD FEMALE COLLEGE. 
The twenty-third year begins SEPTEMBER 138. 
This college ba» .dmirable buildings and grounds 
te healthy, and beautiful. The Professors and 
Teachers are among the best. Great attention is 
id to the regular course. This college is famed 
‘or its Music, Drawing, Painting, etc. Fourteen 
states represented last year. Terms moderate. For 
circulars, please address the President, 
Rev. R, D. MORRIS, D.D., Oxrorp, Oxo, 


GLENWOOD INSTITUTE, 


Matawan, N.J. 
Presents superior attractions asa Home Boarding 
School for both sexes. Best of sqgenoes fee 
thoroughness in all departments. Twenty- 
ee pa Be by By N.Y. & — a. 

erms, a year. erm begins ptem 

18th. Liberal discount to Clergymen. For circu- 
lar, address 

OHAS. JACOBUS, A.M., Principal. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 

OF ORATORY.—Instraction in Public Speak- 

ng, Reading, Shakespeare, Dramatic etc. Next 
term Oct.1ith For Circular, ad 

LEWIS B. MONROE, 18 Beacon St., Boston, Mass 


LAVERACK (New York) COLLEGE 

and kn. om Biver institute will take 

a limited number of ladies and gentlemen prepar- 

ing to teach, at one-half cash and balance after 

they teach, the College obtaining situations for 

them. ‘Call on or address Rev. Alonzo Flack, 406 N. 
Forty-third St., Philadelphia, until September. 


WoL Pe 
situated in W: iad eee esta advan- 


ont 
of both ity and ovuntry, For 
sddrexe the Principal, WresA’ 




















SUMMER RESORTS. 


CAPE MAY. 


The most delightfui Sea-side resort in America, 

Ie reached via the West Jersey Ratiroad tm 2 hours 
and % minutes. 

EXCURSION TICKETS, good on day of issue or 
following day,—when issued on Saturday good to 
return on Monday,—&.00. For sale at all offices of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., in Philadelphia. 


ST. CHARLES 


FORMERLY LIGHTHOUSE OOTTAGE, 
ATLANTIO sil now we. 
INAH WOOTTON, Proprietor. 


INSUBANUCE. 


W. L. CARTER—625 Walnut Street. 
FIBRE AND LIFE INSURANCH 
N ANY AMOUNT. 
ALL INQUIRIES BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


Bb URE FY An seers 


which is mutual. Aaimeents aly - 
enee SS ne occur. "This ae 


























over certificates of good force. 
Bend to Home Office for rate cards and applica- 
tions, No, 261 South FourTH Street. 

1895. -1876 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INOORPORATED 1836. 














FIRE PROOF, : 
BURGLAR PROOF, 
DWELLING HOUSE 


SAFES. 


MARVIN’S SAFE CO. 


721 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
265 Broadway, 
ie NEW YORK. 
twin Ww an 
31 Hawley Street, Boston. 
MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANOR.) 








THE SUNDAY-SCHOGL TIMES. 

From 1 to 14 copies, + - = $2.15 each. 
“ 15teo28 “ se. 190 * 
30 copics and upwards, - 1.65 
To Pastors and Superintendents, who at the time 
of making their subscription, state that they are 
gach, $1.65 each. 

( Wiketek tmeludes 18 somsse for postags.) 





Subscriptions will be received for any portion of 


* | @ year at yearly rates. 


Additions may be made at any time to a club, at 
the game rate at which the club as fra formed, 
wuld be authorised to subscribe anew. Such ad- 
ditioual subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered. The new sub- 
soribers to pay pro-rata, for the time of their mb- 
scriptions. 


Bubsoribers asking to have the direction of a 
paper changed should be careful to name not only 
the post-office to which they wish it sent, but also 
the one to which it has been sent. All addresses 
should include both county and state, 


Any person writing to renew either a single or 
Glub subscription, im eonnection with which his 
name has not before been known to the publishers, 
will please give the name of the person to whom 
the paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Buabsoribers wishing tc introduce Tus Tims to 
their friends can have specimen copies sent free 
from this office to any address. 


Bow thai the date of emptration ts plainly prinied on 
the yellow address label of each paper or package af 
papers, i will be necessary for all subscribers to renew 
promplly by ihe time thus desiguated or (hetr paper wil, 
be discontinued. 





THE SUPERINVEADE: /S PAPER § .68. 


This paper is designed to supply superintendents 
with helps,in the line of their special work, to 
which teachers and scholars have not accem. It is 
published monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of 
its price, only to subscribers of Tux SunDaY ScHOOL 
Trams who are pastors or maperiniendents, and who, 
when ordering it, state thai they ars such. 


If a superintendent, who is a subscriber of THE 
Trams, desires the help of Tas SUPERINTENDENT'S 
Parzs, for any member of his school—for example, 
an assistant superintendent or infant-class teacher 
—he can multiply copies of the Parug accordingly, 
to his own address, on payment of the subscription 
price; provided that such extra Parmrs go only to 
subscribers of Tus Trams. 


Orders for this Parum can be Alled, only when com- 
ing direct from superintendents or pasiors who are sub- 
sortbers of Tam Trucms. 





THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 


100 Copies, one month, . . 6 6o 
100 ll * one year, . . 7.20 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. 


THE SCHOLARY QUARTERLY. 


100 Copies, three momths, - + § 6.25 
100 Cl * eme year, - «= = = 25.00 
Lees than 100 copies at same rate. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Ordinary Advertisements: Per line (12 lines 
toaninch), foreachinsertion, - - 25 Cts. 
Special Notices: Per line (as above), - 30 Cts. 
Reading Matter: Per line (leaded), - - 5S0OCts. 
DISCOUNTS on the above rates as follows: 
5 per cent. on 4 insertions, 





yy a oF 
a@-OCopy for Advertisements must be on hand by 
Friday of the week preceding their issue, 





Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertise- 
ments should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATILES, 
Business Manager, 
610 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





The New Yorx Orricsz is at the Sunday School 
Teacher Reading Room, 84 Fourth Avenue, Y. 


M. OG. A. Building, 
BR P. Wahine, Agent, 





WORTH REPEATING. 


OLD-TIME DRINKING CUS.- 
TOMS. 





(From Prime’s Memoir of Dr. Goodell.] 


MONG the reminiscences of the 

when I was yet a child in my - 
house, there are some incidents connected 
with the social habits of that period, which 
in these days of tem ce, come up with 
# peculiar and somewhat of a ludicrous force 
to my = so than ap an 

, when punch, egg-nog, and a 

of molasses and rum, called black-strap, 
flowed almost as ewe J through the sweet 
vales of New England: as pure cold water 
does now, I remember a good old man, 
who, like my own orthodox parents, be- 
lieved in the Assembly’s catechism, to- 
gether with ‘the reasons annexed” to the 
whole ten commandments, and who usu- 
ally came once or twice a to confer 
with them on the p in general, 
and the millennium in particular; and to 
converse also about those devoted mission- 
aries who had recently taken their lives in 
their hand, and 
gions of Ohio to preach to those benighted 
people. On those occasions all service 
Jabor was suspended, and we children sat 
down with eyes and ears opened wide; 
yea, and mouths too, for we ly dared 
breathe in the usual way, lest we should 
lose a word. 

At the close of their long and inter- 
esting session, my good father always rose, 
with the greatest possible seriousness 
his whole demeanor, and made the good 


man @ glass of toddy, if it were summer, | gi 


ors mug of flip, in winter, the sugar at 
g P. ’ i for 


Snbeue palad - i Alto- 
g palates of us ones. 
gether, the old folks seemed to havea 


grand time; and we young ones were easily 
persuaded to believe that there was some- 
how, and in some way, “a good time 
hee rane 

t once we saw the man’s 
horse (and we knew his horse, with the 
white spot on the forehead, almost as well 
as we knew the good man himself) turn- 
ing his head toward the door of our house. 
mts were absent, and, as they 
would not be at home till towards evening, 
I felt that it became me, as the oldest son 
of i be ae | to be treating the servant of 
the Lord with all due respect. And, in- 
we all of us hastened to put every- 
in readiness to give him such an 
e reception that we need have no 
fears that the bears would come out of the 


eg 


if 


a 
& 
3 
s 
F 
3B 
2 
z 
s 


At the proper time, I retired 
to make the pei a glass of toddy. 
On tasting it 1 thought it too , and 

tin more water, with sugar to match 


another change, and still another. As it 
did not suit my taste, and as there was no 
room left in the glass for further exper!- 
ments, I poured the whole out into a more 
capacious tumbler, and then went on 
changing and t , and tasting and 
charging, till I quite lost the idea how it 
ought to taste. And, finally, beginning 
to pour some of it into a ead wi, 
found I must have mixed almost enough for 
a “raising ;” at least, nt enough tor six 
men, instead of one. ith all due rever- 
ence, I then carried a tamblerful and pre- 
nepind it te He took it and — 
off a part of it, and, m 4 
said I had been too beantifel e then 
lifted up his hands and gave us all his 
blessing, with plenty of good advice, and 
adding that I had better put the remain- 
der aside tili my father came home, he 
m‘Afterhe had gone, {dhoeght with myself 
e had gone, t with myself, 
Now, what shall we do with all this 
toddy ; for we should be ashamed to have 
our parents come home and see it, and to 
throw any of the “ good creature” away 
would be quite wicked. So taking coun- 
sel with my brothers and sisters, all but 
one younger than myself, we sat down, in 
high earnest, to see what we could do to- 
wards reducing the fearful amount. And 
we drank and drank till our heads turned 
round. I presume the children in our 
Sabbath-schools can, almost any of them, 
tell us of a more excellent way of honor- 
ing these servants of the Most High God ; 
but those were days of darkness. As this 
wenn Gat. lens apt ene Repay tncny S 
was the last time I ever e the vile 
compound for such a holy purpose, 


gone to the desolate re- | those 





Another scene, illus the ignor- 


trating 
ance of those times on the subject of tem- _ 


perance, I well remember. A very godly 
minister, who lived in an adjoining town, 
had occasion to pass by my father’s door 
several times a year; and as in those days 
of rank Arminianism my father was 
spubutitert vOh Gogeedianet tn tho dev. 
sym zed with the man e doc- 
trines he preached, and as our house was 
about the half-way house for him, he often 
rn. te and passed an hour with us. M 

mother was for a long time an invalid. 
And one day when the good man called, 
our family physician happened in. Very 
soon, before the door of the house, where 
I was sitting, I heard him consult our 
physician on the following very difficult 
problem. (It should here be premised 
that both the physician and the minister 
were above reproach, neither the one nor 
the other having ever given occasion to be 
suspected of a too free use of the glass. 

The minister said he had to be aroun 

among the people every day, —— the 
sick and the dying : poste we Ang ring 
minds to Christ, and comforting mourn- 
ers; praying with the aged and infirm, 
and explaining to the simple-minded 
that were difficult to be un- 
derstood, etc.; that wherever he went, 
liquor under some form and name, was 
offered him to drink, which, in order not 
to give offence, or be considered guilty of 
a breach of good manners, he felt bound 
to take; moreover, {that, after calling 
at a number of places, his head inva- 
riably became affected, and he felt himself 
in danger of saying or doing some foolish 


in| thing. Would the good doctor, therefore, 


prescribe something for him to take, or 
ve him suitable advice as to what he 
should do in this pens og 

I remember just where the good minis- 
ter stood, and now he looked. I remem- 
ber also just where the doctor stood, 
and how he looked. He had in his hand 
&@ cane, La end os e pt kept 
diggin e ground; an e more 
enebestip he was questioned, the more 


under similar circumstances, should “stoop 
down and write on the ground.”) At 
length he straightened himself up, and 
standing before his questioner with his 
arms crossed, he uttered the following ad- 
vice, viz, that after he had called at sev- 
eral p and had begun to feel the 
effects of liquor taken, he should go 
straight home, while he was yet able to 
walk, and, entering at once into his study, 
should sit there in silence and solitude 
till the dizziness should away, and 
then, taking some food with a cup of tea, 
he should go out without fear to his 
pastoral visits. The idea of total absti- 
nence from intoxicating beverages seems 
not to have entered the mind of either the 
one or the other. That he must drink was 
taken for granted, if he would not be 


. | guilty of an unpardonable offence. The 


only thing was to drink without feeling 
the effect of it; and on this point, the 
- physician was sadly perplexed. 
those days everybody drank, oid and 
young, rich and poor, male and female; 
and our whole country seemed rapidly de- 
scending on the steep and slippery side of 
the hill toward ruin. Bat New England at 
length arose in the greatness of her 
strength, and, in the firmness of her prin- 
ciples, signed the temperance pledge ; 
“and the land had rest for forty years,’ 





DRUNKENNESS IN WINE 
COUNTRIES. 
(Dr. J. @. Holland’s Letter from Switzerland to The 
Springfield Repubiican.]} 


Ws have all been told in America, and 
I fally believed it, that if a people 
could be supplied with a cheap wine, they 
would not get drunk—that the natural 
desire for some sort of stimulant would be 
gratified in a way that would be not only 
harmless to but conducivejto health. 
I am thoroughly undeceived. The people 
drink their cheap white-wine here [in 
Switzerland] to kenness. A boozier 
set than hang around the multitudinous 
cafes here it would be hard to find in any 
American city, even where they enjoy the 
license of the Maine law. he grand 
difference in the drunkenness of an Ameri- 
can and Swiss city is found in the fact that 
the man who has wine in him is good- 
natured, and the man who is equally 
with whisky is a demon. There 

is no murdering, no fighting, no wrangling. 
The excitement is worked off in singing, 
shouting, and all sorts of insane jabber. 
Then the steady old white-wine topers 
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come into blossom. If you can imagine 
a cauliflower of the color of the ordinary 
red cabbage, you can achieve a very ade- 
quate conception faces that are not 
uncommon in all this region. 
So this question is set in my mind. 
Cheap wine is not the cure of intemper- 
ance. The people here are just as intem- 
perate ss they are in America, and, what 
is more, there is no public sentiment that 
checks intemperance in the least. The 
jb ade Bt en, A eet Tectitewe 
classes is regarded as a perfectly legitima 
drink, Failing to find the solution of the 
temperance question in the Maine law, 
failing to perceive it in the various modes 
and movements of reform, I, with man 
others, have looked with hope to find it in 
a cheap and comparatively harmless wine ; 
but for one, I can look in this direction 
hopefully no longer. I firmly believe 
that the wines of Switzerland are of no 
use except to keep out whisky, and that 
the advantages of the wine over the whisky 
are not very obvious, It is the testimony 
of the best men in Switzerland—those who 
have the highest good of the A yy at 
heart—tha: the wo ae Dane of the 
grape has been steadily corresponnd- 
ingly attended by the increase of drunk- 
enness, They lament the planting of a 
new vineyard as we, at home, regret the 
opening of a new grog-shop. They expect 
no good of it to anybody. They know, 
and deeply feel, that the whole wine-pro- 
ducing enterprise is charged with degra- 
dation for their country. 

A large amount of land in this Oanton 
of Vaud is surrendered to the cultivation 
of the grape; and as the wine of Swit- 
zerland is never beard of out of Switzer- 
land, it is plain that it is all drunk here. 
Indeed, I have been assured that the wine 
produced in this canton is drunk mainly 
in the canton itself. Now from Villeneuve 
to Morges, a distance of twenty-five miles, 
as I guess somewhat at random, the entire 
lake-side, averaging half a mile in width, 
is a vineyard. e can say, almost with 
literal truth, that throughout the entire 
territory I describe to you, no crop but 
grapes are grown. For the last three 
weeks the whole working population, men 
and women, have been in these vineyards 
gathering the crop. The teams are em- 
ployed in transporting the immensely 
large casks of new wine from the presses 
to the cellars of their owners, to the vaults 
of the dealers who have purchased it, and 
to the railroad depot for transportation to 
the storehouses of speculators in other 
quarters, There is an endeavor on the 
part of these people to throw a romantic 
interest —_ Y= The casks 

o throu e streets with gay uets 
ff deena in their bungholes ; my os 
what I have seen of the effect of wine 
here, the show is all a sorry farce. 

I was told, before leaving America, that 
I should be obliged to drink wine or beer 
in Europe. One good clerical friend 
assured me that I could not get through 
Great Britain safely without beer: 
As I did not like beer, the prospect was 
not pleasant. Indeed, I felt about as 
badly discouraged as Brigham Young de- 
clares he did when the daty of polygamy 
was made known to him by heavenly reve- 
lation. Well, I did not drink beer, and I 
got through Great Britain very comfortably 
ir den, “Nene of my party drank beer, 
and all survived not only, but improved, 
upon cold water—the terribly poisonous 
cold water of Great Britain! In Paris, I 
took the ordinary red wine. In Switzer- 
land, I continued it with great modera- 
tion, until —_ py — that 
ev lass I dran no y my 
health but my wwe ge ah I drink no 
wine at all; and that member of my party 
who has drank nothing but water from the 
time of leaving America, has experienced 
not one particie of inconvenience from the 
practice. We have all concluded that 
wine-drinking in Europe is just as unne- 
cessary as it isin America, and that there 
never was a greater mistake than the sup- 
position that alcohol in any form is neces- 
sary as a daily beverage any man or 
woman, 








JAPANESE GOODS AT JAPANESE 


H aD Pe a HEADQUARTERS, 


: per cent. less than Centen- 
nial prices. Call and be convinced. 916 Arch st. 





SECOND HAND CHURCH ORGANS. 


No.7 T MM 1 32 stops, 
Ne. t: Guc Manuele,” 17 stops; : 000 
Ne. 82. Twe Manueles, ‘24 stops, % 
" ° = fZancaie, 8 po ond 00 
e nuele. 
. One Mannele. 4 stops, $150 
For particulars apply to 
E. & G.G. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston. 





MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


PERIODICALS. 





“I am certain that the work will prove of de- 
cided value to all who make use of it.”—Dudle, 


“PALMER'S 


Theory of Music. 


(JUST READY.) 

A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF 
Thorough-Bass, Harmony, and Composition, 
For acquiring a knowledge of the Science, 
IN A SHORT TIME, 

With or without the aid of a teacher. 

uding esti illustrated by 582 Exam 
Tacinding ahs from tna best wihern, 
By H. R. PALMER. 


“T shall recommend it to my pupils and others 
as @ book from which they can obtain the most 
useful information with the least effort and in the 
easiest way.”— Wm. Mason. 

“It meet a want which has never before 
been met.”—L. 0. Emerson. 

“Tt is the best work of the kind that has ever 
come under my 0 on.”—Adolph Bawmbach. 


Bound in cloth, price, by mail, $1.00. 
JOHN CHURCH &€ ©O., Publishers, 
Cincinnati, 0. 


Sincinc Teachers 


SHOULD ADDRESS 
FILLMORE BROS., Cincinnati, O. 
FOR 


CIRCULARS AND TERMS 


ON THEIR 


New Music Books. 


SINGING CLASSES. 


SONGS FOR THE TIMES! 
CENTENNIAL 


SCHOOL SINGER; 


Or, Songs of Patriotism and Peace. 


By GEO. H. CURTIS and WM. OLAND BOURNE, 








128 Large Pages: 
Price 40 cents; $35 per 100 copies. 


eit -“.. bape py e oomoee oem. 

ER,” was paren’ . Guo. H. Curtis au 
Wa. OLAND BouRNE, gentlemen peculiarly fitted 
for the work by their connection with the Public 
— of New York City during the past twenty- 
ive 
The “Centennial School Singer,’ is a 
patriotic companion for 


The Family, The Festival, 
The Choir, The Concert, 
The School, The Social Circle, 


and The Campaign! 

Containing nearly one hundred of the best Songs 
and Hymns of our Union. 

The ** Centennial School 8S r,”? would 
oe in every Home and throughout 

an 

Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cents. If your 

bookseller does not sell it, send direct to the 


, | Publishers. 


4@- Our Publications are sold by booksellers ail 
over the world, 
LOW & 


BIG MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 











VENUE. 
Philadelphia 
W. G. HOPPER. H. 8. HOPPER. 


WILLIAM @. HOPPER & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 27 South THIRD Street. 
STOCKS, BONDS, AND GOLD 
boughs and sold on commission. Interest allowed 


on deposits. en 
A. 0. VAN-LENNEP, 


ye Montclair, N. J., 
* LECTURES on OnrenTaL 
MANNERS AND Customs. 
B CONDUCTS 8. 8. Institutes, 
+* 8. S. Normal Classes, 
And 8.8. Work generally. 


THOMAS DEPUY, 


CARPET DEALER, 


37 South Second Street, 
Above Chestnut, East side, PHILADELPHIA. 
LOWEST CASH PRICES. 


N, B.—J. Stewart uy, is not at 253 8, Second, 
rai omas Depuy. 








* 





SUPERINTENDENTS. 


THE LABOR OF LOVE. 


A Gospel Monthly, finely illustrated, is just the 
for schools. ’ postage 
par sapy-der 18 on mnepeeeptente anv eae. 


THE FOOD FOR THE LAMBS. 


lished four times each month, each number 
has four beautiful pages well Ulustrated for the 
little fellows. 


ta ‘ for 10 
mat per eer, postage paid, or more 


BACK NUMBERS. 


The Labor of Love. 
No date, fresh and : postage paid, $1.25 per 


The Food for the Lambs. 
Back numbers, no date, 50 cents per 100, 
Address the Publisher, 

EDWIN A. WIISON, Springfield, Tis. 
SPECIMEN OOPY FREE. 


Fon Sunday School Papers. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST PUBLISHED. 


@00D WORDS. 
@00D CHEER. MY PAPER. 
OLD AND YOUNG. 


Numbered, not dated, * a them good at any 
2. 








CHRISTIAN AT WORK PUBLISHING CO. 


Consult the following Price List. Postage prepaid: 


GOOD WORDS, 
81zE OF PaGs, 12x16 INcHES. 8mos, 6 mos. 1 yr. 
50 copies to one addreas............ $190 835 710 
100 copies or over, per hundred... 350 685 1270 
MY PAPER. 
S1zz oF Paes, 10x14 1ncuEzs. %mos. 6 mos. 1 yr. 
50 copies to one address........... $170 815 5% 
100 copies or over; per hundred...3 10 600 11 40 


GOOD CHEER. 


S1zz or PAGE, 8x12 INCHES. 6 mos, 1 yr. 
50 copies tO OME AAATOBE.........00-:.00eereenes #250 460 
100 copies or over, per hundred............. 430 810 


OLD AND YOUNG. 
Half the size and price of Goop CHEER 





We will furnish single copies of Goop Worps 
and My Paps and Chromo, for one year, for 75 c. 





For Samples and Circular of Special Inducemenis. 
Address 


E. W. HAWLEY, Secretary, 
Box 5105, New York 








CENTENNIAL BOARDING. 





ENTENNIAL OH RISTIAN HOMZS., 
Board $5 to $14 a week; $1 to $2.50aday. Ad- 
on Oe care of Rev. E. M. LONG, Southeast 
cor. Twelfth and Berks Sts., Philadelphia, Penna. 








BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bstablished in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 

, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second St.,Cin. 


10 FOR $1 —Magnificent Chromos, #3 feet 

« long, 24 colors, for $1.00, $7.00 per 

zen. “The Wise Virgin,” “ Beatrice,” “Snow 

Storm,” etc. Send $1.00 for sample, satisfaction 

naranteed. Chromos of all kinds. New style 

il, Catalogue free. J. LATHAM & CO., Art 
Publishers, 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 











GOS SAMER 

Waterproof Garments 

Get the uine! Beware of 
worthless tations! Ask for 
the Gossamer Waterproof Gar- 
menté/and see for yourself that 
our trade mark, “ Gossamer 
Wi roof,” is stamped on the 
oop of the ent. None are 
genuine out they are so 
stamped. garments never 
under any exposure, to either 
cold or warm weather, adhere 


toge 

worthless. No Lady or Gentle- 
man should go to the 

seashore, Or mountains, with- 
out one ot our Rubver Garments. Weigh from 9 to 





RUBBER CLOTHING CO., No. 238 Devonshire 
Street, Bosto 


mn. 
Please state that you saw this notice in Tuy 
Sunpay ScHOOL TIMsEs. 








THE 


HRISTIAN UNIO 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
Editor. 





Mr. Beecher’s intentions and the aim 
and policy of the paper have been fully 
set forth in the editorial columns. He 
said among other things: “I shall con- 
sider the CHRISTIAN UNION a parish 
parallel with Plymouth Church, and shall 
give it the same earnest zeal that I give 
to that; the same spirit, and the same 
views of Christian life and disposition.” 
It is the only authorized medium for the 
publication each week of his 


SERMONS 
In Plymouth Church. 


AUTHORIZATION, 
BROOKLYN, January, 1876. 
Christian Union Publishing Oo. 

GENTLEMEN: Mr. T. J. Ellinwood has been the 
reporter of my sermons for some seventeen years ; 
and he is the only authorized reporter of them. 
The sermons which you are printing, week by 
week, from his hand, are published by you alone, 
and are the only ones for which I will consent to 
become responsible. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


The paper will continue to publish all 
his literary productions, including the 
celebrated “Star Papers.” Serial Stories 
by Rev. Epwarp Everetr Hatz, DD, 
(author of a “Man Without a Country,” 
&c ,) Hon. ALBion W. Touncze (“ Henry 
Ohurton,” Judge of the Superior Court of 
North Oarolina, (author of “Toinette,” 
&c.,) Mrs. Harrier BrecHeR SrowE, 
(author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” &c.) 


The OHRISTIAN UNION has a corps of 
the best contributors judiciously selected 
from all shades of Evangelics) Christian 
opinion. It exhibits the fruits of careful 
editorial work, and was among the first to 
recognize that variety in a family religious 
newspaper is an absolute necessity. 


_— 


WHAT OTHERS SAY OF US. 

“ Almost a model of typographical beauty.”—JN, 
Y. Bvening Post. 

“The departments of the paper continually grow 
in vigor and interest.”— Republican. 

“One of the very ablest papers that reaches us.” 
—Standard of the Oross (Episcopalian). 

“ One of the leading weekly religious journals in 
the worid.”--PactficChristian Advocate, San Francisco 

‘*Has stepped at once to the very front rank of 
our American religious journalism.”’—Cenérai Chris- 
tian Advocate, Pittsburgh (Methodist). 

“ Among the ablest religious newspapers in the 
land.”—American Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

“ Full of vigorous vitality in every department.” 
—American Christian Review 


Terms, $3.20 per annum. To clergymen, $2.60 


HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


FOR INVENTIONS, 

PATENTS teape manus 
procured with promptness and on reasonable terms. 

JOHN A. WIEDERSHEIM & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
110 Fourts Sr., below Chestnut. 
4@ Call or send for Book of Instruction.-@a 


WATERS’. PIANU S, snd“ Cenient 











ARE ‘THE BEST MADE :the Tone, Touch, 
Werkmanship, 47d Durability Unsurpassed. 
WATERS’ ORCANS,<oncerto, 
NEW ORCHESTRAL,VESPER, CHAPEL, Vi- 
ALESTE, an’ CYMBELLA, cannot bc exeelled 
in tone or beauty. The CONCERTO STOPisa 


fine LMITATION of ‘he HUMAN VOICE. War- 
ranted for SIX YEARS. 

PRICES EXTREMELY LOW /for cash dure 
ing this Month. Menthly lastallments received. 

A Liberal Discount t Teachers, Ministers, Church- 
es, Schools, Lodges, etc, AGENTS WA ED. 

Special inducements te the trade. Lilustrated 
Catalogue Sent. HORACE WATERS & SONS. 
481 Broadway, New York. x, 3607. 
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INSURANCE. 


"OLDEST, LARGEST & BEST" 


ACCIDENT CO. 


IN 


AMERICA. 


RAVELER 


Life and Accident 








| 


INSURANCE 00, 


OF MARTFORD, CONN. 


Cash Assets, - 
CashSurplus, - 


$3,924,991 38 
$1,389,390 19 


The Travelers has in 12 years written over 
400,000 general accident policies. 


The Travelers has paid over 24,000 acci- 
dent claims, or one to every 17 insured. 


The Travelers has paid in cash benefiis to 
accident policy-holders, $2,400,000. 


General Accident Policies for the year or 
month written by agents at short notice. 


Best Life Insurance at low cash rates, 
The Travelers is managed by the same prin- 
cipal officers who started it. and is noted for liberal 
dealing and prompt payment of all just claims, 
JAS. G. BATTERSON, President, 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
Wm. W. Allon, Gen’l Agent and Attorney, 
112 South Fourth 8t., Philadelphia. 


S. G. Wright, Special Agent, 
N. E. Cor, Third and Chestnut Sts. 


Agents Everywhere. 


SEA GROVE. 


NEVVY OLTyY BY THE sa, 


Is rapidly growing, and offers very decided advantages for alj 
who desire to secure at moderate expense 


A-SUMMER HOME BY THE SEA-SIDE. 
THE: LOTS ARE STILL VERY CHEAP. 


The improvements already are: 
Three Large Hotels, ae Station 
Fifty Cottages, Waterworks, = water, Sr sional Station, 
Post-offi Passenger Railroad, Hot Sea-water Baths. 
Reading 


Pavilion for Public Worship, Seating 1500 Persons. 
Ocean Drive and Board Walk. 


— Bathing on the beach unsurpassed. Fine Sailing and Fishing on the Ocean, Bay, | B 
or © 


p@@™ Special privileges are given to cottagers, and the peculiar advantages of the 
ee ee ee Reached by the West Jersey Railroad, from foot 
of Market Street, Philadelphia, or by steamboats, via Delaware Bay. 

Parties. interested in is promising enterprise can have all information sent them by 
mail, or, if easily accessible, will be called upon by one of the Officers of the Association 
with Maps of the settlement, &e., &e. Address, 


ALEXANDER WHILLDIN, President Sea Grove Association, 
28 South Front Street, Philadelphia. 


SPECIAL OFFER! | 


That every pastor, superintendent, and 
teacher may become acquainted with THE 
Sunpay ScHoo.t Times, the paper will be 
sent, postage free, to any new subscriber for 
three months for twenty-five cents. 

If you value THE Times will you not 
make this offer known to your friends who 
are not subscribers ? | 


Address JOHN D. WATTLES, Business|" 
Manager, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








AGENTS WANTED. 
$12 tarmk fea "TRoRS OO. Auguste, Mo 
$4 10 $20 Ree. “Srimeow a 00. Fortiand, Mo” 
510,00 iors day. tress Bocapion R A. Cata- 


aco. CO., 119 Nassau st., New York City. 














Men to wanes and sell goods to 
dealers. No peddling. @804 
month, hotel and traveling expenses 


paid, Mowrron Manvractumne Co, , Cinciunati, Ohio, 


NEW. ,DEPARTUR ist 
Am ieee oe ece 
B Bee chants Ob. 2a6 28 Home 4 245 


BOK gw operas 


is the time to secure territo Catalogues sent free. 
Address AM.PUB.CO., Hartford ,Ct.,Chicago, or Cinn 


AGENTS WANTED for the New Historical Work, OU 


WESTERN BORDER, 


YBANS AGO “Excitin, 


Its thrice conflicts o 
Adventures, Captivities, rorays, Scouts, Pioneer women an 
buys Indian War-paths, Camp life, and Sports.—A book for 
= and Young. Notadull page. No competition Enormous 
on Ae 2 wanted everywhere. Tlustrated circulars free, 
co RDY & CO., 265. Seventh 8¢., Philadelphia, Pa.; 


Ser anasiaunsa or ane e ngert 


illustrated work 
Resources, Wonders, and Curiosities of 














istory, 


OCR COUNTRY 


and the Great **  Babibistem.” 1000 more agents 
wanted for th ee “Life of Livingstone” 


(over 100,000 sald. alsa tra, Hie, 2000 
write t0 HUBBARD eer Pubs, noel ents aren 


AGENTS FIND raat rae FULL HISTORY oF roe 





woe MOODY & SANKEY | ote 


in Gre Greene Britain and America 
where. All Ee, em it=rich oF poo x. Frometom books 


leben: containing Mr Mt Moody's Sermons und 
i get ey > ‘8 ey ame 
263. issues forte Hoe —_— 


New York. 


TUTTERING— v. s. ‘Stammert Institute, (or. 

White,) 417 a a 4 * Y. . rences 

pm clergymen and others. No un 1 
cured, Send for circular. a — 


WH GAN.T.BE BEAT, 
bey 
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Yr ee 
» ofall wre Moe's 

Ch pa) 3 ? Sees | 
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EIGHTEEN THOUSAND ORGANS 


Have been manufactured and sold by the 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMP’Y 


Lowest Prices LARGEST 


AT WHICH NUMBER 
FIRST-CLASS LATE 
WORK — 
IMPORTANT 


CAN BE 


PRODUC&D. 


IMPROVE- 
MENTS. 





Within Four and a Half Years. 
NO COMPANY IN THE WORLD CAN EXHIBIT SUCH A RECORD AS THIS. 
an ae tools and machinery, the most expert workmen, and the personal ®t on 
very denvartment guarantee a continuance of that perfection Union finds its sequel 
in the U PARALLELED. EXTENT OF THE SALES OF THE NEW GLAND ORGANS within so 
maa | - riod since the origin of the Company. 
USTRATED CATALOGUES sent free on application to the 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, 
remade Marble radia, 1299 hs en eae St., Beston, Mass. 


matte, President of the BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, ‘Philadelphia, has 


call -. UNITED § STATES FAL ‘EXHIBITION 


ke at least 
numerous aeons of ects of interest t treme all all ben 2 of the world, end this can easily be done afternoons and on 
Saturdays, without interfering with the regular course of study. No such cpportunity for obtaining a busi- 
ness education and vaiuable general as 5 —_ will ever a —— be presented. For full particulars. address 
. SOULE, President, 108 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








ATLANTIO CITY, N. J., opposite the Epis 
il Church. 





EIST, JAMBS (ARs, SS cu ves yan 


93 Austin St 





STOVE POLISH. 
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“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WOELD.” 
R ‘cING SUN 
j S Ds yes & 
naw rUBLIOA TIONS. 
BIBLE WINES. 
The National Ke Boe ey Society publishes the 


amowing Standard Works upon the wines of the 


BIBLE WINES: or, The Lawa of Fer- 
mentation and Wines of the An- 
cients. By Rev. Wm. Patten, D.D. z, 
30 cis; clo 60 cts. It presents the whole 
matter of Bible Temperance, giving a a 
num ber of references and statistics prov e 
saa of the two kinds of wine in the olden 


tim 

COMMUNION WINE: or, Bible Temper- 
ate, By Rev. Wm. M. Thayer. Paper, 20 
; cloth, 50 cts. 
Bible: Rule of Temperance. By Rev. Geo. 
Duffield, DD. Showing the will of God as 

presented in the Scriptures. Price, 60 cts, 
- ture Testimovuy against Intoxica- 
ting Wine By Rev Wm Ritchie, of Scot- 
Jana Price, 69 cts. It takes the different kinds 
of wine mentioned in the Scriptures, investi- 
gates iheir: pecific nature, and is an unanswer- 
able efutation of the theory that the Scriptures 
favor the use of intuxicating wine as a beverage. 
Every cunday-school teacher shoud have a 


Aadiess. J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
£8 Reade Street, New York C ty. 








A Waluable Book. 
HISTORY OF THE JEWISH NATION. 


By E. K. Patmer. Price, $1.25. 
Containing a large number of beautifal illustra- 
tions not to be found in any cther edition. 


Boston. D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


THE ENCORE. 


A book for Singing Classes, by L. O. EMERSON. 
Contains 50 pages of “elements,” well arranged, a 
hundred pages of new, bright. interesting music 


atey sas, 4-part songs, ete.) for practice, and haif 
pa. 
furnishing t bas materials for Singing Schools, 
Oeriee 38 75 cts. or $7.50 per dozen. 


THE WHIPPOORWILL. 


A fine collection of School Songs, in great variety. 
Subjects, Words, and Music alike good, and such 
ett will sa pease. By W.O. PERKINS, author of 

den Rubin, “Shining River,” etc. 








Price, 50 cents. 


THE SALUTATION! 


New Church Music Book by L.O. Emerson. Fine 
Singing School Course, with abundant material for 
practice, and a large number of the best a 
Tunes, Motets, Anthems.etc. Choirs, Classes, and 
Conventions will gladly welcome this new com- 
pilation of a most su composer. 


Price, $1.38 or $12 00 per doz. 
Either book sent, post free, for retail price. 
OLIVER DIITSON & CO. 
BOSTON. 


© H. Ditson & Co.,(J. E. Ditson &@ Co., 
Tit BROAD WAT, SUCCESSORS 10 LEE & WALKER, 
New York. Philadelphia. 


FOR THE TIMES. 


BY THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD. 


PRESBYTERIANS AND THE REVO- 
LUTION. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM P. BREED, D.D. 
16mo. Price, 75 cents, 











the American Revolution will gratify an honest 
pride in their forefathers, and awaken tude to 
God for his goodness to them, their church and 


country. 
JOHN A. BLACK, 


Business Superintendent, 
1834 Chestnut St., Philada. 


The IDEAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 


OR, 
The Sunday-school as it is and as it should be. 


By the REV. W. F. CRAFTS. 

This “Ideal Sunday School,” is built of REAL 
fragments, gathered by observation and experi- 
ence. No pastor, superintendent, or teacher can 
afford to be without A? nee, 75; im paper, 30, 
Mailed on receipt of 





pe ‘th my Bae on tinted 


aie HOTT, ea Corehill, Boston, Mass, 








